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SYNTHETIC RUBBER-—PRODUCT OF CHEMISTRY (See page 9) 
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winging its way to Marrakech, 
etecamece Morocco, receives radio reports of bad weather 
ert i eae ahead—is forced down in the desert. The crew 
, begin to bargain for souvenirs with native Arabs. 
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Most-coveted souvenir is a hand-made dag- “No, no I want PARKER,” he replies. Quickly the bom- 
ger with silver sheath. “‘10,000 francs,”’ says bardier steps forward, offers his Parker “51.” The old man 
the owner. The pilot of the plane offers in- holds it—examines it proudly. Then with a broad smile of 
stead, an ordinary fountain pen in trade. agreement he accepts the trade: One genuine Parker “51” for 
But the Arab shakes his head. a hand-made dagger with silver sheath! 




























Ofuons Citing to ORaevecce “we OP oaen Rio to ome 


Wise old Arabs—Americans, too—know that a “51” is 
worth waiting for! Today, more of these fine pens than ever 
before are being shipped. Soon your h will hold its 
tapered shaft. Its point of costly Osmiridium will float 
like a shadow across the page. Remember, too: Only this 
pen is designed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink 
that “‘dries as it writes!” 

See your Parker dealer now. Perhaps sooner than you 
think, you’ll own a “51”. . . the world’s most-wanted pen! 


PARKER 51" 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 


except Curing school holidays at Christmas and sme-gou, Entered as second-class matter at 2 
Jjarch 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1946, by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION ICES: for two or more copies to one 
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U.N. to Help 
War Refugees 


During World War II, millions of 
people in Europe and Asia were forced 
to leave their homes and move to other 
parts of their country, or to other na- 
tions, where many hoped to be free 
from Nazi control and persecution. 

Since the war ended, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration (U.N.R.R.A.) has given many 
of these refugees food, clothing, and 
shelter. A large number of displaced 
persons have been sent back to their 
homes, but there are still about 800,000 
refugees, many of them Jews, who have 
no place to live. 

On June 30, 1947, U.N.R.R.A. will be 
disbanded. The job of taking care of 
homeless and hungry refugees will then 
be given to the U.N. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil last winter set up a Special Commit- 
tee on Refugees and Displaced Persons. 
This committee proposed that the U.N. 
set up an agency to be known as the 
International Refugee Organization 
(1.R.O.) 

The Economic and Social Council has 
drafted a constitution for the I.R.O. and 
has discussed the problem of how the 
agency will be financed. The Council 
will present its recommendations to the 
U.N. General Assembly, which will 
make the final decision. 





AUSTRALIA’S SEAL 


Fourth in our 
series of United 
Nations seals, the 
seal of Australia — 
a dominion in the 
British Common- 
wealth of Nations 
—was granted in 
1912 by King George V of England. 

The shield contains the badges of 
Australia’s six states. The shield is sup- 
ported by a kangaroo and an emu —a 
large, three-toed Australian bird some- 
what smaller than an ostrich. 

Above the shield is a seven-pointed 
gold star representing the six states and 
the small islands owned by Australia. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 





ANO 
A SPLIT WORLD 
CANNOT EXIST 
IN THE SAME 
UNIVERSE / 


Berg in the Christian Science Monitor 


Warning Sign 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


The United Nations is pledged, by 
the U.N. Charter, to encourage eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

The departments of the U.N. respon- 
sible for-carrying out this task are the 
General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

There are 18 member nations repre- 
sented in the Economic and Social 
Council, each nation having one repre- 
sentative and one vote. Members are 
elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms. 

The Council makes studies and rec- 
ommends plans of procedure for the 
General Assembly to consider. 

On September 11, the Economic and 
Social Council opened its third session. 
At its first session, held last February, 
the Council set up five major commis- 
sions — the Commission on Human 
Rights, with its Sub-Commission on the 
Status of Women; the Economic and 
Employment Commission; the Tempo- 
rary Social Commission; the Statistical 
Commission; and the Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission. 

A World Health Conference was 
called by the Council, under its power 
to set up international conferences. 





U.N. Week Delayed 
Until October 20 


United Nations Week, scheduled to 
be held September 22-28, has been 
postponed. 

U.N. Week was put back after the 
meeting of the General Assembly was 


* delayed from September 23 to October 


23. Schools, churches, libraries, news- 
papers, clubs and other groups all over 
the country will now celebrate U.N. 
Week October 20-26. 

There was to have been a big cere- 
mony in Flushing Meadows, New York 
City, when the General Assembly's new 
headquarters was turned over to the 
U.N. But the major part of the cere- 
mony—the parades, music, and 
speeches — were put off when the As- 
sembly meeting was delayed. Only two 
persons watched while city officials gave 
the keys of the building to a U.N. dele- 
gation. They were a boy and girl on 
roller skates. 


UNITED NATIONS EMBLEM 


The official seal of the United Na- 
tions, which-appears in the titlehead at 
the top of this page, is worn by U.N. 
officials and employees. 

An emblem similar to the official U.N. 
seal, which can be worn as a lapel but- 
ton or pin by anyone, is shown in the 
adjoining illustration. The emblem was 
designed by Freedom House, an organ- 
ization which 
supports coopera- 
tion among na- 
tions. The words 
“One World,” 
which appear an 
the emblem, are 
in memory of the 
late Wendell 
Willkie — U. S. Presidential candidate 
in 1940 who was a member of Freedom 
House. Mr. Willkie advocated a united 
world for lasting peace. 

The size of the emblem is % inches. 
It is 10-carat gold-plated, white and 
blue enamel, and costs $1.50 (tax in- 
cluded). It can be purchased from Free- 
dom House, Willkie Memorial Building, 
20 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Putting Atomic Power to Use 


How U. S. Plans to Develop Atomic Energy for Peace 


HEN the U. S. atom-bombed 
the Japanese cities of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, we 


demonstrated to the world the ter- 
rible destructive powers of atomic 
energy in war. 

Now the U. S. is going to show the 
world how atomic energy can be 
used to benefit mankind in peace. 

The machinery for developing and 
controlling peacetime atomic energy 
has been set up by our Government. 

It provides for a new U. S. indus- 
try —an atomic industry — with the 
basic materials, such as uranium, 
owned by the U. S. Government. It 
also provides for a new Government 
agency to control the atomic indus- 
try, and to finance it at approximately 
$500,000,000 a year. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The U. S. organization for control 
of peacetime atomic energy is shown 
in the chart on the opposite page. 

A five-man civilian Atomic Energy 
Commission, soon to be appointed 
by President Truman, will control 
the growth of the U. S. atomic in- 
dustry. Under the Atomic Energy 
Commission will be one military 


First atomic by-product for peace: At Oak Ridge, Tenn., atom plant, where 
atomic bombs are manufactured, Carbon 14 is made from calcium nitrate 
exposed to uranium. Carbon 14 will help doctors in fight against cancer. 


agency (Division of Military Appli- 
cation) for making atomic bombs, 
and three Civilian agencies (Divi- 
sions of Research, Production, and 
Engineering ) for developing atomic 
energy for peacetime use (see chart ) 


THE McMAHON ACT 


The controls over the commercial 
use of atomic energy are provided 
for in the McMahon Act. 

The McMahon Act gives the U. S. 
Government control of all atomic in- 
ventions and patents. No individual 
or corporation will have exclusive 
rights to use atomic energy. 

Licenses will be required before 
a corporation may use fissionable* 
materials. Such licenses will Be issued 
only after Congress hag had 90 days 
to investigate all details of each new 
atomic project. 

Ownership of materials and plants 
which could be used to make atomic 
bombs will remain in the hands of 
the Government. But the Commis- 
sion may license individuals and 
corporations to produce such mate- 
rials and build atomic energy plants. 


*Means word is defined on p. 23. 





European 


Individuals and corporations who 


«mse atomic energy must do so in 


strict secrecy. Persons who misuse 
atomic energy with intent to harm 
the U. S. will be punished by death. 

Research on the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy and its by-products 
is to be by public and private -in- 
stitutions. 

Thus, the industrial use of atomic 
energy will be limited by Govern 
ment ownership and Government 
controls. No individual or corpora- 
tion will be allowed to produce 
atomic energy until Congress has 
investigated the project — and then 
only by using Government-owned 
materials and equipment. 

The military development and use 
of atomic energy will also be under 
the control of the civilian Atomic 
Energy Commission. In Congress, a 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
will be set up to handle all regula. 
tions for the development of atomic 
energy. 


USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


What are the prospects for devel 
oping atomic energy under Govern- 
ment control? 

As industrial power, electricity 
made from atomic energy is expected 
to be ready by 1948. Because its 
operating cost will be high, atomic 
power for industry will be restricted 
to areas where coal and water-power 
are not available. 

As a medical aid, atomic energy 
will be used widely. By-products of 
nuclear fission are already being sold 
by our largest atomic-energy plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., to hospitals 
and laboratories. These by-products 
will be helpful in treating such dis- 
eases as cancer and leukemia. 

Atomic energy and its by-products 
will also be used in developing new 
metas, new propulsion for ships and 
planes, military space ships and 
super-rockets. 

To carry out this peacetime de- 
velopment of atomic energy, special 
training will be given scientists and 
engineers at the Oak Ridge labora- 
tories, and at other atomic energy 
centers. Regional laboratories for 
nuclear research will also be set up. 





Tee 
for Atomic Energy Control 








PRESIDENT GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Appoints members of Commission, Advises Commission on scientific 
General Manager, and General and technical matters, meets 
Advisory Committee. 4 times a year. 























ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Controls development of atomic energy, 
licenses use of all fissionable 
material. 




















JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Handles all legislation dealing with 
atomic energy, studies activities of 
Commission. 


Keeps Commission fully informed of 
all atomic energy developments of 














Army and, Navy. 











GENERAL MANAGER 
Handles administrative and 
executive functions of 
Commission as directed. 

















DIVISION OF RESEARCH DIVISION OF MILITARY APPLICATION 
Plans and coordinates research by Deals with development, manufacture, 
public and private institutions on use and storage of atomic bombs. 


atomic energy. and missiles. 























DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
Owns and controls all facilities for 
producing fissionable material, 
licenses production. 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
Supervises engineering phase of 
development of atomic energy, 

runs Oak Ridge plant. 
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Three Lions 


Main street in Seoul — the fast-growing, modern capital of Korea. 


EFORE Japan surrendered to 
the Allies on August 14, 1945, 
Korea was a part of the Jap- 

anese empire. Japan got Korea the 

same way she got Manchuria and 
other territory—by wars of conquest. 

The conquest of Korea was mod- 
ern Japan’s first big move in her cam- 
paign to put all of the Orient under 
Japanese rule. 

Japan fought two wars over Korea, 
the first in 1894 against China, the 
second in 1904 against Russia. Japan 
won both wars, and gave the Kor- 
eans a promise that they would re- 
main independent. But Japan did not 
live up to this promise. After the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japan made 
Korea a protectorate, and in 1910 
annexed Korea as part of the Jap- 
anese empire. 





KOREA UNDER JAPAN 


Korea's new masters deprived the 
people of their land and shipped the 
landless off to Japan where they 
worked as slave labor. 

They took away the people's civil 
liberties, meaning that Koreans 
could not speak freely, worship as 
they pleased, or publish their own 


newspapers. Those caught violating 
Japan’s orders were imprisoned or 
executed. 

Japan wanted Korea as a base for 
troops on the mainland of Asia. From 
Korea, Japan launched attacks on 
Manchuria and other parts of China. 

Japan also wanted Korea as a 
source of raw materials and food. 
So Korea became the granary of the 
Japanese empire. Almost half of the 
yearly rice crop was exported to 
Japan while Koreans lived in semi- 
starvation. Practically all of Korea’s 
raw materials also went to Japan. 
And about half of the national in- 
come* was pocketed by the Japs. 

By 1930, the Japanese were al- 
ready making their plans for world 
conquest. In northern Korea, they 
harnessed the abundant water power 
to run factories. They built high- 
ways, railroads, communications 
centers — not for the Koreans’ benefit, 
but to carry out their plans of ag- 
gression. 

There were thousands of Koreans 
who placed love of country above 
their personal safety. They fought a 
guerrilla war against the Japanese. 


* Means word is defined on page 23 





KORE 


THE “BIG 4” HAVE PROMISED 
INDEPENDENCE TO KOREANS 





Thousands fled to Siberia and Man- 
churia. From across the border they 
raided Japanese strongholds. 

On March 1, 1919, a group of 
patriotic Koreans declared their 
country independent of Japan. An- 
gered by this move, the Japanese 
murdered its leaders and thousands 
of innocent men and women in 
Seoul, the capital. A few who es- 
caped to China set up a provisional 
government there. This government 
sent saboteurs® and secret agents to 
Korea to work against the Japs. 

During the 35 years that Korea 
was under Japan’s rule, Koreans 
never gave up their hope for inde- 
pendence. A proud people with more 
than 4,000 years of history, Koreans 
have always cherished their right to 
live as a self-governing, independ- 
ent people. 


PROMISED INDEPENDENCE 


Independence “in due course” was 
promised Korea by the U. S., Great 
Britain, and China at the Cairo Con- 
ference, held in Cairo, Egypt, in 
November, 1943. 

In December, 1945, the toreign 
ministers of the “Big 4°—U. S.,, 
Great Britain, China, and Russia — 
also guaranteed Korea’s independ- 
ence. Korea’s independence will not 
be granted immediately, but some- 
time within the next five years. 

Why not immediately? 

During the many years of Jap 
anese occupation, Koreans were 
robbed of the right to rule them- 
selves. The “Big 4° are convinced 
that Koreans, though liberated, must 
practice self-rule under a trustee- 
ship before they take over the reins 
of government. 

In Korea, the “Big 4° trustees are 
represented by the U. S. and Russia. 
U. S. and Russian troops have oc- 
cupied Korea since liberation, with 
the Russians in the north of Korea 
and the Americans in the south. 

Last December, the foreign min- 
isters decided that the Koreans 





should set up a democratic, pro- 
visional government, aided by U. S. 
and Russian officials in Korea. 

But the Americans and Russians 
have not been able to agree. They 
differ over which Koreans shall be 
consulted. The U. S. wants all polliti- 
cal groups to have their say. The 
Russians, however, refuse to consult 
Koreans who’ opposed the trustee- 
ship plan. Actually, the strongest de- 
fenders of the plan were the Korean 
Communists, whom the Russians 
favor. Those who condemned the 
trusteeship were the anti-Commu- 
nists who oppose a strong Russian 
influence in Korea. 

The Americans and Russians are 
not the only ones who cannot agree 
on Korea’s future. There is division 
among the Koreans themselves. 

In the American zone, there are 
more than 54 political parties, united 
on one aim only — Korea’s independ- 
ence. Each party has its own pro- 
gram for governing Korea. 

There are five main _ political 
parties. They are the New Korean 
Nationalist Party, the Democratic 
Party, the National Party, the Peo- 
ple’s Party, and Communist Party. 


INDUSTRIES IN NORTH 


In the Russian zone live 9,000,000 
of Korea’s 26,000,000 people. Here, 
too, are almost all of the coun- 
try’s factories, electrical power, coal. 
iron, and railroad equipment. 

The American zone has no indus 
tries, but it has most of the rice, the 
basic food in the Koreans’ diet. 

Trade between the two zones is 
practically at a standstill. As a result, 
the Koreans of the north lack rice 
and those of the south benefit little 
from the industrial north. 

Very little is known of what is 
going on in the Russian zone, be- 
cause the Russians allow few visitors. 
Refugees, numbering up to 2,000 
daily, are streaming south from the 
Russian zone. They bring reports of 
the Russians stripping Korean fac- 
tories and shipping the equipment 
home to Russia. The Russiaris are 
also reported to have set up a com- 
munist government in northern 
Korea. 

The American zone of Korea is 
under U. S. Military Government. 
Lieut. General John R. Hodge com- 
mands the U. S. troops in southern 
Korea. Major General Archer L. 
Lerch is Military Governor. They 
both have taken many steps to erase 


Japanese influence from Korean life 

Large estates owned by wealthy 
Japanese are being divided and sold 
to Korea’s small farmers. All fac- 
tories, forest lands, mines, farms, fish- 
ing rights have been taken out of 
Japanese hands and put under Mili- 
tary Government control. 

Koreans in the U. S. zone now 
enjoy the freedoms of speech, re- 
ligion, and press long denied them 
All political parties are tolerated. 

U. S. officials have sent back to 
Japan almost all of the Japanese in 
Korea. Koreans who were slave la- 
borers in Japan have been sent back 
to their homeland. 

The U. S. has assured the Koreans 
that its aims in occupying their coun- 
try are unselfish. On August 30, 1946. 
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the U. S. State Department an- 
nounced: 

“The United States wishes to see 
a united, independent and demo- 
cratic Korean government estab- 
lished as early as possible and has 
made solemn commitments to aid 
the Korean people to achieve their 
independence. This is the sole reason 
why Americans are in Korea.” 


THE PEOPLE OF KOREA 


Korea is one of the oldest nations 
in the world. Her people invented 
the first phonetic* alphabet and 
movable metal type. They built the 
first suspension bridge and the first 
ironclad ships. These ships helped 
overcome the Japanese who invaded 


* Means word is defined on page 23 
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Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


Korea is occupied by U. S. troops in area south of the 38th parallel. 
Russian forces occupy Korea north of this parallel. Korea is mountainous, 
contains 85,228 square miles, has 3,479 islands, 26,000,000 people. 








Monkmeyer 
Korean boy sits on the prow of fish- 
ing boat in the Kan River. Koreans 
are less Mongoloid than the Chinese, 
and are taller than the Japanese. 


Korea in 1592 — one of the few de- 
feats suffered by Japan until World 
War II. 

Through the centuries, the Kor- 
eans have kept their old customs 
Modern ideas and ways have pene- 
trated the cities, but the villages 
have remained unchanged. Note the 
modern buildings in the photograpl! 
of Seoul on page 6. 

Most Koreans still dress in white 
as did their ancestors who lived in 
the 16th century. White is the color 
of mourning, and since Koreans 
mourned their dead for long periods 
they took to wearing white all the 
time. 

Rice is the chief food of the rich 
Korean. The poor eat millet, a kind 
of grain. All Korean food is highly 
seasoned with pepper. The mair 
beverage is rice-water. 

There are no chairs in a Korean 
home. Everyone sits on the floor. 
Houses of the poor are made of 
wood, stone, and plastered mud. 
Windows are made of paper and an 
oiled paper covers the floors. Heat 
is provided by flues placed under 
the floors. Koreans sleep on the floor. 

Northern Korea is sparsely popu- 
lated because the land is not suited 


to farming. Instead, the swift streams 
which tumble through the mountains 
have been made to service chemical 
factories. These same mountains are 
rich in coal, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead, 
magnesium, zirconium, chromium, 
aluminum, graphite, and mica. 

Forests of larch, fir, spruce, and 
pines add color to the interior, while 
along the coastline sardine-fishing is 
a thriving industry. The principal 
city of the north is P’yongyang. 

Life in central Korea centers 
around Seoul, the capital. Seoul has 
a population of about 1,000,000. On 
the small farms surrounding the city, 
rice, millet, apples, cereal, wheat, 
ginseng (a medicinal herb), and cot- 
ton are raised. 

Most of the nation’s rice is raised 
in the southwest where summers are 
long and hot and rainfall heavy. The 
southwest is often called Korea’s rice 
bowl. In addition to rice — millet, 
cotton, barley, soybeans, and mul- 
berry trees for silkworms are culti- 
vated. 

Farmers ot the southeast plant 
similar crops. Those who do not farm 
are fishermen or workers in canning 
factories. 

Two of the chief islands along the 
southern coast are Quelpart and 
Dagelet. Fishing and forestry keep 
Dagelet’s small population busy. In- 
habitants of Quelpart also fish and 
gather seaweed which is considered 








a great food delicacy. The women, 
who outnumber the men on the 
island, are pear] and shell-divers. 


KOREANS ARE POOR 


About three-quarters of Korea's 
people are farmers. Most of them are 
poor, barely managing to scratch out 
a living. One thing which has kept 
them. down is the tenant-farming 
system. A few wealthy families own 
about two-thirds of the land. Their 
large estates are divided into small 
plots which are rented to tenant 
farmers. The average plot is less than 
four acres, but rent often amounts 
to as much as 50 per cent of the 
farmer's annual crop. 

In the south, where the hot climate 
and heavy rainfall permit the gather- 
ing of two or three crops yearly from 
the same land, farmers are more 
prosperous. But even there, they 
dread the spring season, when grain 
bins are empty. 

Until the plight of her farmers is 
improved, Korea will be a poor na- 
tion. Her old-fashioned economy 
must be streamlined to meet modern 
needs. This responsibility rests not 
only with the Koreans but with the 
ability of the U. S. and_ Russia to 
work together. Until these two great 
powers can agree, Korea’s future as 
a prosperous, independent nation is 
imperiled. 

Next Week: JAPAN 


Three Lions 


This photograph, taken in Korea during the war, shows Korean boys being 
marched off to Jap labor camp. Koreans were also sent to work in Japan. 











Products of Our Country — Products of Our World 


SYNTHETIC V%. 
NATURAL 


OU HAVE heard the expres- 
sion, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Never 

was this more true than it was when 
our country went to war, December 
7, 1941, and Japan had cut off our 
supply of natural rubber. 

About 90 per cent of the rubber 
used in the United States before the 
war came from the East Indies and 
the Malay Peninsula. With our coun- 
try at war, we would be desperately 
in need of rubber for our mecha- 
nized army, for planes, and many 
other materials necessary for all 
branches of our armed forces. 

When the Japanese cut off our 
natural rubber supply from the Far 
East, we had 500,000 tons of natural 
rubber in stock. But this was only a 
drop in a bucket to what our needs 
would be for war. 


AN INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE 


Immediately, our Government got 
the full cooperation of rubber com- 
panies, petroleum and chemical com- 
panies, to achieve one of the greatest 
industrial triumphs of all time — the 
creation of a synthetic® rubber in- 
dustry to replace natural rubber. 

Not all of our natural rubber (de- 
rived from rubber trees in the form 
of sap called latex) came from the 
Far East. Some came from Brazil 
(the birthplace of the rubber tree) 
and other Latin American nations. 
Even more came from Africa. But it 
was not nearly enough. 

Chemists also knew that the sap of 
milkweed, various cactus plants, po- 
tatoes, grain, and sugar could be 
used to produce ethyl alcohol for 
synthetic rubber. But it was several 
times more expensive to use these 
vegetable products than it was to 
use petroleum. 

At a cost of many millions of dol- 
lars, our Government built big syn- 
thetic rubber plants in four regions 
of the country — in the East, in Ohio- 
Western Pennsylvania area, in the 


Southwest, and in the South. The 
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Plant at Neches, Texas, for making butadiene, used in synthetic rubber. 


states included Louisiana, Texas, 
California, Arkansas, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

While the Government put up the 
money to build these plants, their 
operation was in the hands of the 
experienced managers of the big 
rubber, oil, and chemical companies. 

The rubber revolution had taken 
place, and our war machine was able 
to move into high gear in an amaz- 
ingly short time. 

Now the question being asked is: 
What will happen to synthetic rub- 
ber? Natural rubber is again coming 
to the United States from the Far 
East, and in increasing amounts from 
Latin American countries. 

For the present, we can use all 
they can send and also keep our syn- 
thetic rubber factories going full 
time. That is because of the tremen- 
dous demand for automobile tires 
and a thousand and one other rubber 
products which civilians could not 
get during the war — everything from 
rubber toys to rubber bathing suits! 

Experts say that this demand will 
continue for atleast two more years. 
After that, they don’t expect to use 
all the synthetic rubber factories that 
were built during the war. 

But this doesn’t mean synthetic 
rubber will no longer be used. Plans 
call for using plenty of it for many 
years to. come; 





These plans were recommended 
by a committee named by President 
Truman and known as the Inter- 
Agency Policy Committee on Rub- 
ber. It is headed by William L. Batt, 
of Wyncote, Pa., a man of wide ex- 
perience in business, science, and 
government. 

This committee says that for the 
present we should keep the synthetic 
plants going full speed and import 
natural rubber as fast as ships can 
bring it in. This is called the short- 
term plan. 

The long-term plan calls for syn- 
thetic production of 250,000 tons 
each year, to meet one-third of nor- 
mal all-rubber needs. The plan calls 
for the Government to sell the fac- 
tories to the private companies. 

The long-term plan also calls for 
further development of rubber-tree 
growth in Latin American countries, 
so that we will not be so dependent 
on the Far East for natural rubber. 

Is a rubber-product made from 
natural rubber better than one made 
from synthetic rubber? Yes and no. 
For some purposes synthetic rubber 
has an advantage over natural rub- 
ber. 

You will sometimes see synthetic 
rubber referred to as “manufactured 
rubber.” This is the term preferred 
by the rubber industry, and is the 
one used in our “American Achieve- 
ments” page (p. 20) in this issue. 
*Means word is defined on page 23. 
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HE SECOND day Bib and 
Tuck were in Washington, 


they planned to visit a session 
of Congress. Pop Tucker had told 
them if they went to a Congressman’s 
office, the Congressman would give 
them a pass for the visitor’s gallery 
of the House or the Senate. 
So, bright and early, Bib and Tuck 
had set off for the Old House Build- 


ing where Congressmen have their 


offices. 
Tuck was certain he knew the way 
to the Old House Building. But 


when they began circling the Capitol 
building for the third time, Bib sus- 
pec ted they were lost. 

So did the bright eyed girl who 


was swinging down the sidewalk 
toward them. 
“Looking for something?” she 


asked with a friendly smile. 
“Yeah,” Tuck said sheepishly. “A 
Congressman.” 
“Follow me,” the girl said. “I lose 
my Congressman all the time.” 





BIB AND 





Harris & Ewing photo, Washington, D. C. 


Representative Ellsworth Buck and Roberta Waite. 


CONGRESSMAN'S 
SECRETARY 


“Your Congressman?” Bib asked. 

“My name is Bertie Waite,” the 
girl introduced herself. “I’m a Con- 
gressman’s secretary. And believe 
me, my boss, Representative Ells- 
worth Buck of New York, is the hard- 
est man in Washington to keep up 
with.” 

“How long does it take to learn 
your way around this city?” Tuck 
asked as they fell into step beside 
Bertie. 

“Not long.” Bertie told him. “I 
come from Greenville, a small town 
in western Pennsylvania, and even I 
don’t get lost anymore.” 

“How did you get from Greenville 
to Washington?” Bib asked. 

“It wasn't a lifelong ambition if 
that’s what you mean,” Bertie said. 
“I attended. Penn High School in 
Greenville, played the ‘cello, edited 
my high school yearbook, and kept 
a finger in everything that was going 
on. In fact, I had trouble settling my 
interest on any one thing. My senior 


TUCK 





IN WASHINGTON 


year, the principal called me into 
his office and confronted me with the 
fact that I had 21 extra-curricular 
activities. He said I'd just have to 
cut down.” 

“Bad as Bib,” Tuck observed. 

“I saw the error of my ways,” 
Bertie laughed. “When I went to 
college, I was so tired of high school 
committee and club meetings that 
I didn’t go out for any activities at 
all until my senior year.” 

“What kind of future did you pre- 
dict for yourself back in Greenville?” 
Bib asked. 

“I liked my ‘cello mighty well,” 
Bertie said. “I practiced faithfully for 
seven years. But when I graduated, 
I had to stop playing because the 
school had been furnishing my ’cello. 
I guess I really was set on being a 
writer from the age of eight when 
my first poem was published in our 
town paper. Certainly, being a secre- 
tary was farthest from my mind. 

“I went to Allegheny College,” 
Bertie went on. “I majored in English 
and planned to teach to support my- 
self until I could make a living by 
writing.” 

“Did you come to Washington 
right after college?” Tuck asked. 

“No,” Bertie said. “I finished col- 
lege at the height of the teacher 
shortage. My high school principal 
asked me if I'd come back to Green- 
ville High and teach Spanish and 
English. I accepted. 

“It was fun,” Bertie smiled. “Many 
of the boys in my classes were 
friends of my kid brother and always 
trying to put something over on me. 
I could manage them all. right. But 
I did have my unsuccessful moments. 
Mostly because I didn’t look old 
enough to be a teacher,” she said 
ruefully. “Other teachers would come 
up behind me in the hall, tap me on 
the shoulder and ask why I wasn't 
in class.” 

“Was that why you gave up teach- 
ing?” Tuck kidded Bertie. 

“No,” Bertie laughed. “I quit out 
of curiosity. I'd always lived in 
Greenville, and I wanted to see what 
went on in the rest of the world. So, 
I came to Washington.” 

“And the first person you met was 
Congressman Buck?” Bib asked. 

“No,” Bertie said. “My first job 
was as secretary tothe Head of the 
temporary housing program for the 
NCHA (National Capitol Housing 

(Continued on page 21) 











Press this plunger—and 
the picture is yours, 


Braided neck cord comes 
with Brownie Reflex. 


Matched lenses—the 
top one shows you 
your picture; the lower 
makes it. No focusing. 


f Brownie Reflex comes 
with or without the 
Flasholder (extra) for 
making Photofiashes, 
night or day, indoors 
or out. 





Snaps or time exposures 
at the flick of a lever. 
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You see them actual size 
in the “magic mirror” 


You can besure of getting what you want 
to take. This fine Brownie Reflex shows 
your picture sharp and clear—in actual 
size—before you press the button. So 
simple anyone can get good pictures with it. 

The Brownie Reflex is a smart, stream- 
lined camera. One of the finest little cam- 
eras ever offered, you'll want it the minute 
you see it at your dealer’s. Ask him to 
show it to you. 

Always use Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture-taking. 
You press the button—it does the rest! 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


~ 
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America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 











Constance and Wesley Mueller, undersea explorer- 
photographers (and Xacto fans from ‘way back!) 
snapped this picture of themselves with two of their 
special fish friends who follow them from reef to reef 
along the ocean floor! (Yes! That is a shark!) 


THEY EXPLORE THE OCEAN FLOOR 


...and find a hundred uses for X-acto 


HERE’S never a dull moment in the sea- 

going life of the Muellers. They run their 
own 40-foot cruiser, do their own diving, take 
their own photographs, and coax the “monsters” 
of the deep to pose for them. 

In their laboratory, in designing and repair- 
ing their equipment, in preparing their photo- 
graphs for publication, they “encounter a hun- 
dred jobs requiring implements for delicate as 
well as heavy cutting.” And that’s a hundred 
jobs for X-acto! In fact, say these exacting 
scientists, “X-acto Knives have now replaced a 


nondescript group of tools we formerly used, 
because we found them stronger, safer, keener.” 


13 Blade Shapes Quickly Interchangeable! 


Landlubbers, too, find X-acto Knives do their 
hobby and business cutting jobs, quicker, better 
and easier. With 3 all-metal handle styles (No 
more substitute plastics!) and 13 different blade 
shapes, X-acto is always scalpel-sharp, always 
ready. Amateurs or experts . . . whittlers, model 
builders, sculptors in paper, wood or plastics... 
choose X-acto for fun and best results. 


ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Duraluminum 

Knife. . . 50c 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 


Knives, Tools, Chests, 
50¢ to $12.50, 


¥ X-acto Crescent 

Products Co., Inc., 

x-acto ) , 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

KNIVES &TOOLS x In Canada: Handi- 


craft Tools, Ltd., Har- 
At hardware, hobby and gift shops. mant Bidg., Toronto 


ee = iH oe 
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It’s Got Everything? No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
—3 all-metal knives; full assortment of blades; 


saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and hold- 


ers; steel ruler; complete in wooden chests, 
$12.50 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












Three Young Artists Here Wi 
National Contest Schelarships: 
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for your best SHOP WORK v 
classroom work in 
JOURNALISay 1947 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Pry Regional and National 
TOGp y Over 9,000 Awards to High School 
sy Pity Students. . . . Prizes: Over $17,000 


Over 60 Scholarships. Value: $20,000 


Sponsored nationally by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Plan now to enter your best work. Details on next page > 








... that’s right! 


You can win Awards — 
70 different fields. 


HOSE who are tops in sports get 

letters. 

Those who are high in marks get 
honors. To those who show ability 
in writing, painting, drawing, shop 
work, music, or photography, Scho- 
lastic Magazines and co-sponsors 
again offer Scholastic Awards and 
regional and national recognition. 

Run your finger down the col- 
umn. Do you take instruction In 
any of these 70 skills? Do you like 
to do any of these things? Do your 
teachers praise your work? Do 
your friends and parents think you 
show talent? Then plan now to 
submit some of your best work to 
Scholastic Awards judges. 

Work you do up to the Feb- 
ruary, 1947, deadlines is eligible. 
Separate awards for junior and 
senior high school students. 


The Scholastic Awards Program: 
1. Assures that your work will be 
considered by competent judges. 
2. Offers hundreds of regional and 
national honors. 
3. Gives certificates of merit, cash 
prizes, scholarships. 
4. Paves the way to recognition of 
potential talent 


For full informotion see the five 
Scholastic Awards Rules Books (see 
below). They answer all your ques- 
tions. Ask your teacher or librarian 
to let you see the Rules Books 
which tell: Who is eligible. What is 
eligible. Where to send your en- 
tries. Prizes. Deadlines. 

if you can’t locate the Rules 
Book you want, clip, mark and 
mail this request form: 
Scholastic Awards 
220 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me the following Rules Books: 
Art 

Industrial Arts (shop work) 
Music 

Photography 

Writing and Journalism 
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ART 
PICTORIAL 
1. Oil painting 
2. Finger painting’ 


. Water-color and tempera” 

. Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels” 

. Drawing ink, black* 

. Drawing ink, colored® 

. Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of 
Wild Lite (any medium) — The Art Directors Club 
of New York 


NoG@a @&@ 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


8. Cartoons” * 

9. Peneil drawing’ 

10. Linoleum block printing‘ 
11. Prints 


DESIGN 


12. General design on any material 
18. Costume design 


COMMERCIAL ART 


14. Fashion illustration 
18. Posters and advertising arf * 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 


16. Sculpture 
17. Ceramics 


CRAFTS 


18. Textile decoration’ 
19. Handeraft 


SPONSORS 


‘The Binney and Smith Co. 

"The American Crayon Co. 
"Higgins Ink Co. 

“C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
"American Lead Pencil Co. 
"Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES 


2-8, 11-14, 19, Strathmore Paper Co.; 1-14, 
and 19, American Lead Pencil Co.; 5, 6, C. How- 
ard Hunt Pen Co 


SPECIAL ART AWARDS 


Ingersoll Art Awards ($100 each) for 12 
paintings which will appear on the Ingersoll 
Art Calendar; honorable mentions ($25 each) to 
one entry from each state, D.C. Canada. 
Alaska, Hawali, and Puerto Rico. 

The George H. Clapp Award ($50) for bes? 
portrayal of school life. 

Collier's Awards ($100 each) for at least 
eight paintings to be reproduced in Collier's 
Magazine. 

Martin B. Leisser Award ($30) for keenest? 
observation of environment, evstoms, and man- 
ners. 

Brotherhood Award ($50) for best expression 
of this ideal in any medium. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


woop’ 
W 1. carving 
W 2. furniture making 
W 3. pattern making 
METALS 
M 1. copper 
M 2. brass 
M 3. aluminum’ 
M 4. hand tools (bar stock) 


MECHANICAL DRAWING * § * 


D 1. working drawings 
D 2. machines and machine parts 
D 3. architectural drawing 


PRINTING 


.. single impression letter press 
. letter press, two or more colors 
. posters 


MODEL BUILDING + 
MM 1. aircraft 
MM 2. miscellaneous models 


SPONSORS 


‘Delta Manufacturing Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. 
*Aluminum Company of America 


ovwvv 
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"Park Instrument Co. . 
“M-Acto Co. 

Supplementary Awards: 
"Higgins Ink Co. 


*C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 





CREATIVE MUSIC 


1. Song 
2. Piano solo 
3. Composition for one instrument with o: 
without piano 
4. Part-song with piano accompaniment 
5. Part-song without plano aceompanimen 
6. Composition for not more than six Instr: 
ments. 
7. School song 
8. Composition for band 
9. Composition for orchestra 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


1. Photographic stories * 
a. indoor 
b. outdoor 


2. Single photographs ' * 
a. community and social life 
b. news photos 
c. sports photos 
d. portraiture 
e. still life 


3. School and camp photographs ” 
a. school activities 
b. camp activities 
c. news photos for school paper or year- 
book 


4. Scenic photographs ” 


SPONSORS 


* General Electric Co., Lamp Department 
Supplementary Awards: 
*Ansco 


AWARDS, PRIZES, and SCHOLARSHIPS 


Regional preliminary student award winners 
receive gold or silver keys and certificates of 
merit with the Scholastic Awards gold seal. 

National cash prizes range from $50 to $5. 
Many prizes are valuable articles such as 
lathes, instrument sets, etc. There are a num- 
ber of special national prizes and grants up 
to $100. 

National honorable mention winners receive 
certificates of merit with the Scholastic Award 
gold seal. 

In art and writing scholarships are open to 
outstanding seniors. 


Schools Offering Scholarships 


Through Scholastic Awards 


ART 


Albright Art School, Settate, A 

American Academy of Art Chicoge, il. 

Art Career School, New York, Y. 

Art Center Association School, Niovieville, Ky. 
Art School 4 the Society of Arts and Crafts, 


Detroit, Mi 
Art Students League of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Bradley University, College of Fine Arts, Peoria, il. 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 


Calif. 

Corea) Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. (4 

Chicago Seating of Fine Arts, Bim" i. 

Chouinard A , Los . Calif. (Work- 





Scholarshi >) 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio (2) 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Colorade State College of Education, Greeley, 
° 
Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York, 


7 We 
Copee Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


ttinete Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. 
institute of Design, Chicago, Ill. 
a a w School of Fashion, Boston, 


John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Ind. (2) 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, 
Kansas Mo. 





WRITING 


GENERAL COMPOSITION 


. Short story 
Essay 

Poetry 

One-act play 
Review 

. Literary article 
. Autobiographical sketch 
Humor 

. Radio script 

. Historical article 
. Current events 


JOURNALISM’ 


Co-sponsor: Quill and Scroll 

12. News story 

13. Feature story 

14, Interview 

15. Sports writing 

16. Column 

17. Editorial 
Sponsor: Royal Typewriter Co. Classifications 
1, 2, 3, 13, open to junior high school students. 


SPECIAL ENGLISH AWARDS 


Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize ($100) to 
the high school senior who displays the best 
grasp of creative writing. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Award ($50) to the student whose writing best 
expresses the theme of brotherhood. 


=SYPNOvaen> 
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Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School, New 
York, N. Y. (costume design) 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit, Mich. 

— School of Fashion and Design, Boston, 

Moore Institute of Art soot of Design for 
Women), Philadelphia, 


Parsons School of a oly ‘New York, N. 

Pennsylvania. Academy of the Fine in, ’Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. (2) 

Rhode Island School of | Ad Se R. - 

Richmond Professional Institute, Coll of William 
and Mary, ye Ve. “* toe 

Rochester Institute o "Y. 





(2) 
St. Lovis School of Fine Arts, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio Art Institute, San Antonio, Texas. 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
as a School of Art, Syracuse, 


N. Y. (2) 

University of Alabama, Dept. of Graphic and 
Plastic Arts, University, Ala. 

University of Denver School of Art, Denver, Colo. 

ew of Georgia, Department of Art, Athens, 


University of Miami, 


Department of Fine Arts, 
Coral Gables, Fila. 


University of New Sate, Art Department, Al- 


wergee., N. 
—— < North Carolina, Woman's College, 


——— of Oklokoma School of Art, Norman, 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston, Mass. 


WRITING 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


ART AWARDS 


ALA. Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham 

ARIZ. Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co., 
Phoenix 

ARK. M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 


CALIF. (Northern) The Emporium, 
San Francisco 

CALIF. (Southern) Bullocks, Los 
Angeles 


COLO. The May Co., Denver 

CONN. Sage-Allen, Hartford 

FLA. (Central and Southern) The 
Seminole Furniture Co., Tampa 

IND. The Wm. H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis 

IOWA. Younkers, Des Moines 

KANS. The Allen W. Hinkel Co., 
Wichita 

LA. Maison Blanche Co., New Or- 
leans 

MASS. R. H. White's, Boston 

MICH. Crowley, Milner & Co., De- 
troit 

MINN. Schuneman’s, Inc., St. Paul 

MISS. R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 

MO. (Western) Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Co., Kansas City 

MO. (Eastern) Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis 

N. J. L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 

N. Y. (South Central) Hills, McLean 
& Haskins, Binghamton 

N. Y. (Brooklyn only) Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn 

N. Y. (Western) J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo 

N. Y. (Greater New York & West- 
chester Co. except Brooklyn) 
James McCreery & Co., N. Y. C. 

N. Y. (Central Western) Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, ‘Rochester 

N. Y. (North Central) E. W. Edwards 
& Son, Syracuse 

N. Y. (North Eastern) Wm. H. Frear 
& Co., Troy 

OHIO (Southern Ohio) The John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland 

OKLA. John A. Brown Co., Okla- 
homa City 

ORE. Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PA. (Central) Bowman & Co., Har- 
risburg 

PA. (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia 

PA. (Western) Kaufmann’s, Pitts- 
burgh 

PA. (Northeastern) Cleland-Simp- 
son Co., Scranton 

S. C. Belk’s, Columbia 

TENN. Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville 

TEX. (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., 
Ft. Worth 

TEX. (Southeastern) Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Houston 

TEX. (Southwestern) 
Texas, San Antonio 

WASH. Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WIS. Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 
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Here’s real recognition for your art talent — a money award 
AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 


300,000 schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art Critics. 


4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 
orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 
entry from each of the 48 states, and the 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


5. Contest closes March 23, 1947. 
READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 


Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 
Awards — so the same rules apply. 


Sngensoe —the most famous name in time 





THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 












FREQUENT IN 


WHERE ARE THUNDERSTORMS THE MOST 


THE U.S.A. ? 











= — CAN INVISIBLE INFRA-RED RAYS 
FRY EGGS AND BOIL COFFEE ? 









WHY /S A TORQUE PROPELLER NEEDED—> 
ON SOME’ HELICOPTERS P 














HOW DOES THE STROBOSCOPE CAUSE 
RAPID MOTION TO APPEAR STATIONARY ? — 





WHAT ARE THE WORLD'S TWO 
<=— LARGEST ISLANDS P 


















ARE BATS DANGEROUS OR 
USEFUL LITTLE ANIMALS ? 











MORE THUNDERSTORMS ARE RECORDED 
AT ORLANDO FLA. THAN AT ANY OTHER 
AREA OF THE U.S.A. THE ARMY AIR FORCE 
CENTER AT ORLANDO, /S DEVELOPING A 

STORM LOCATOR - CALLED "THE STATIC- 
DIRECTION-FINDER%. THIS NEW DEVICE 
CAN LOCATE STORMS WITHIN A RANGE 

OF 2,000 Mi. 

- STATIC ELECTRICITV 
1S ACCUMULATED 






AS A BOLT OF 
LIGHTNING WHEN 


INFRARED RAYS OCCUR JUST BELOW VISIBLE RED 
AT THE LONGER WAVE END OF THE SPECTRUM; 
THEY HAVE MANY SCIENTIFIC USES —BUTCAN 
BE EFFECTIVELY USED > 
FORANY PURPOSE —> ff 
REQUIRING A DEEP ww 
PENETRATING HEAT. 
ACTUAL-> 
DEMONSTRATION 
BY THE 


=ULTRA-VIOLET 
(SHORTER WAVES) 
SYLVANIA 
INFRA-RED 


V/S/BLE RAYS 
LAMP 









</NFRA-RED 
(LONGER WAVES) 











THE VOLTAGE REACHES 
HIGH POTENTIAL. 





THE STROBOSCOPES HIGH VOLTAGE FLASH TUBE, 





ATORQUE PROPELLER /S NEEDED ON 
SINGLE ROTOR HELICOPTERS,70 PREVENT 
TORQUE OF THE ROTOR FROM SPINNING 
THE COPTER /N THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION. 
[OFTHE TORG THE FORCE 





v OF THE TORQUE PROP IS THE 


MEANS OF TURNING THE 
COPTER IN ONE SPOT.,OR 
HEADING IT IN ANY DIRECTION. 
DOUBLE ROTOR TYPES; NEED 
NO TORQUE PROP. THE TWO 
ROTORS TURN IN OPPOSITE 






DIRECTIONS CANCELLING TORQUE. 


LIGHTS REVOLVING GLADES WITH INTERMITTENT 
SPARKHS,OF INTENSE STRENGTH AND EXTREMELY 
SHORT DURATION - (UP TO 171,000,000 OFA SEC.) 
REGULATED SPARKS, LIGHT EACH BLADE AT THE 
SAME SPOT IN EACH REVOLUTION — THUS, TO 
THE EYE, THE BLADES SEEM TO BE STATIONARY. 


2,000 R.P.M.—> 
2,000 SPARKS PER M. 













BATS iN THE TEMPERATE ZONE, ARE USEFUL 
CREATURES, THAT CANNOT HARM ANYONEs THEY ARE 


NOT BLIND. THEY FLIT ABOUT IN THE EVENING; 





THE WORLD'S TWO 
LARGEST ISLANDS 


NEW GUINEA 












839,782 
sq. Mi. 


312,329 


FEEDING ON INSECTS - INCLUDING MOSQU/TOE’, 
<—————s = STORIES OF HUGE 

_ VAMPIRE BATS THAT 
ATTACK SLEEPING 
PERSONS-ARE FICTION, 








HAS REPORTED A RARE (NCIDENT 
OF GOATS BEING ANNOYED BYA FEW 
SMALL TROPICAL BATS -BUT SUCH 
INCIDENTS ARE EXTREMELY RARE. 




















KEEN QUESTIONS is a Scholastic Magazines exclusive feature. Lock for it every issue. 





Drawings and text by Charles Bayne 



















































FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


in Scholastic Industrial - Arts Awards 





GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP II—High Schools offering less than 
10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; Sec- 
ond Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP III—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards, write to: Scholastic Awards, a 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ask your teacher about the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Awards, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine and Aluminum Company of America. 
Get into this competition. 
Here’s your chance to make some really beau- 
tiful things in the most modern of metals— 
aluminum. Learn to work with it now and you 





will be able to make good use of your knowledge 

when you are through school. 
Aluminum is easy to work and shape into 

many useful and artistic articles. Your choice of 


projects is wide because of the many forms in 
which aluminum is available — and because 
aluminum lends itself to every metal-working 
method. You'll enjoy making things of aluminum. 
Tell your teacher you'd like to get into this 
competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1774 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


AMAZING/ THE BALL IS MADE 
OF A TREE’S HARDENED JUICE 








NOT ONLY DISCOVERED 
AMERICA -- HE FOUND 
RUBBER 100 WN \493,0N 
HIS SECOND TRIP TO THE 
NEW WORLD. HE SAW 
INDIAN BOYS PLAYING 
WITH A BALL ... 

THAT BOUNCED/ 











THE AMAZING “BALLS” WENT TO EUROPE. SOON ... 

























ABOUT THAT Li FE NEW ENGLAND JAIL . 


TRYING TO BLOW UP THE lad 
77 ow... wae Gir. JAIL, GOODYEAR ? 


es YY, 
Bei. fy 
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NO. JUST PLAYING WITH THIS RUBBER 
TRYING TO MAKE IT USEFUL. GETS STIFF J 
IN WINTER. MELTS IN SUMMER. LET ME SEE... Za y 





BY 1833, THE U.S. HAD A RUBBER PLANT AT ns | 





FROM A DEBTORS PRISON, CHARLES —- RETURNED 
TO HIS LABORATORY - AND ONE DAY . 











GET A DOCTOR 
BEEN GASSED 











amas GOODYEAR’S 


OF 5 ah | 


sure! sure! only HOW > MUCH | 

CAN HE KEEP WORKING! DOCTOR’LL PROB- 
ABLY TELL HIM TO SPEND MONEY FOR FOOD- 
oT EXPERIMENTS. 
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IN 1839... AFTER 5 YEARS OF FAILURE, | 
GOODYEAR ACCIDENTALLY DROPPED SOME 
SULPHUR-COATED RUBBER ON HIS _STOVE. 








FAR- EASTERN 





iT WoRKS... SULPHUR aw HEAT 
«++ TODAY TRULY RUBBER IS @ 





VULCANIZATION BoomeD 
THE INDUSTRY.... ON 


TIONS, CULTIVATION OF 
THE WILD RUBBER TREE 
*HEVEA BRASILIENSIS” 
WAS INTENSIFIED. WITH 
THE COMING OF PNEU- 
MATIC RUBBER TIRES 
FOR AUTOMOBILES ... 





PLANTA- 








SARAH, THESE AIR-FULED TIRES 
MAKE RIDING A PLEASURE / & 


. .THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SHOT TO MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR PROPORTIONS / 








FRomM 30,000 TONS Ss 
IN 1900, U.S. CONSUMP- 
TION OF RUBBER GREW 
To 648500 TONS 
in 1940-HALF THE 
WORLDS SUPPLY. 
90% OF THIS CAME 
FROM CRUDE RUBBER 
OF THE FAR EAST ... 











.. THIS SOURCE WAS pad OFF BY THE JAPANESE IN 1942 
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A RUBBER-HUNGRY U.S. 
TURNED HER TALENTS 
TO MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. wricx 
SUCCESSFULLY MET THE 
HEAVY DEMANDS OF THE 
WAR. U.S. PLANTS 
CAN TURN OUT 1000000 
TONS A YEAR. FROM THESE 
LABORATORIES CAME 
PROMISES OF ADDING TO 
RUBBER'S 55,000 USES. 








EXT By HILDA FISHER 





DRAWN BY CHARLES P. BECK 
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Congressman’s 
Secretary 


(Continued from page 10) 


Authority). It was a good job with good 
pay. But there were hours every day 
when I wouldn’t have a thing to do but 
be in the office. I learned then that that 
was the hardest thing about working. I 
like to be busy every minute. I left to 
look for a livelier job.” 

“You don’t look as if you starved,” 
Bib laughed. 

“No,” Bertie said happily. “One night 
while reading the Want Ads, I saw a 
tiny ad that read: Republican Congress- 
man wants efficient secretary. Write 
Box XX. So, I sat down and composed a 
letter. I said I wanted a iob where I 
could work hard, where I could learn 
something, and that I wanted $2400 a 
year. After I mailed the letter, I real- 
ized that it must have sounded pretty 
cocky. The next day Mr. Buck called 
me in.” 

“And you got the job?” Tuck asked- 

“Hold on,” Bertie said. “It wasn't 
that easy. Mr. Buck put me to the acid 
test during my interview. With no 
warning, he had me sit down, and he 
dictated a letter. Then he waited for 
me to transcribe my shorthand and type 
the letter. 

“If I'd known then what a pertec- 
tionist Mr. Buck is, I'd have been 
scared to go on,” Bertie confessed. “But 
I got through the letter, and Mr. Buck 
said he'd try me for a month. I've been 
with him over a year now. And here we 
are at Mr. Buck’s office,” she finished 
catching her breath. “Do come in. Mr. 
Buck’s in Congress now. He'll be back 
at noon. If you want ‘to wait, I'll in- 
troduce you.” 

Bertie led them into a large, neat 
office. The telephone was ringing. While 
Bertie answered it, Tuck examined the 
bookcase of bound volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

“That was General Omar Bradley, 
head of Veterans Housing Administra- 
tion,” Bertie said as she hung up the 
phone, “That’s what’s so exciting about 
my job. I have an opportunity to talk 
with people I read about every day in 
the news. And just as exciting is sitting 
in on congressional committees to take 
notes on bills that are being drafted.” 

“What else do you do?” Bib asked. 

“My Number One job is keeping Mr. 
Buck’s calendar. I have to tell him each 
morning where he’s going that day. If 
he forgets anything, it’s my fault. 

“Do you talk to constituents* who 
come in?” Tuck asked. 

(Concluded on page 25) 


*Means: word.is defined on page 23. 








The case of the obliging scarecrow! 


This very obliging scarecrow made 
one person with a camera mighty 
happy— 


For it proved once again that 
bright, interesting picture subjects 
are all around you. 


Be on the lookout for picture pos- 
sibilities in familiar, everyday sur- 
roundings. It may be a beautiful 
landscape less than a mile from your 
door, or some unusual “prop’”’ such 
as the scarecrow in this picture. 


When you find an interesting pic- 
ture subject, be sure of getting it. Use 
“‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco film. For pic- 
ture taking is really a cinch when 
you rely on Ansca film. 


Even if you make small errors in 
adjusting the lens diaphragm or 
shutter speed of your camera, you 
still get good pictures with Ansco! 


Don’t think for a minute that you 
have to be an expert to get good 
snapshots. Just remember, always 


load your camera with the “wide- 
latitude” film—Ansco film. 


Ask for a roll by name, today. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM © CAMERAS 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


isco SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 







SHINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


covors 1D¢ 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO ARAL as ee 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real eo 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
7, Little Rock, Ark. 










Dept. 





wow!!! y 310.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
just as received from foreign missions, other sources. 
Includes stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines, 
ees Frenc h Cape Juby, Palestine, etc including air 
I coramemoratives, and stamps w rth up to 50c and 
Ly This am asing offer is given for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, eaty One to a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, 


New York 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — one New Zealand a — 
British Uganda — Prench miala —Earty British ‘olo- 
nial — West Indies — S« ma 
plus sample copy Philate onthiy Magazine. Send only 
= for postage. EMPIS STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 5B, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


merican and War 





Citizenship Quiz @® ==: 








are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. KOREAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


Complete each of the following state- 
ments by underlining the correct end- 
ing. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. The nation that annexed Korea in 
1910 is 

a. Japan c. China 
b. Manchuria d. Turkey 

2. A Provisional Government of 

Korea was set up in 1919 in 
a. the U. S. 
b. China 


c. Korea 
d. Japan 
8. Korea will be under “Big 4” trus- 
teeship for a period of 
a. One year c. ten years 
b. up to five years d. thirty-five years 
4. The capital of Korea is 
a. Seoul c. Yalu 
b. Dagelet d. Pyongyang 
5. Seventy-five per cent of Korea’s 
people are engaged in 
a. farming 
b. fishing 


c. gold-mining 
d. cattle-raising 
6. Korea borders on 

c. Manchuria 

d. Siberia 


a. Mongolia 
b. the Philippines 


My score 


2. ON THE LINE 


In each of the following sentences, 
fill in the correct word or words. Score 
5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The largest atomic energy plant 
in the U. S. is located at 

2. The law providing for the control 
of atomic in the U. S. is the 
as ae aS = 

3. The which controls 
theedevelopment of atomic energy in 
the U. S. is —__— 

4. The United Nations organ con- 
cerned with the social and economic 
progress of U.N. members is the 





energy 


Commission 








My score 














1. What two nations 
occupy this country? 


2. He invented pro- 
cess for vulcanizing 
rubber. 





3. BOUNCE BACK 


Check the correct answer to each of 
the following questions. Score 5 points 
each, Total, 30. 

1. Where is our greatest source, of 
natural rubber? 

a. South America c. United States 
b. Mexico d. Far East 

2. From which of the following is 
rubber made? 

a. sap of maple tree c. latex of hevea 

b. molten lava brasiliensis tree 

d. magnesium 
3. What made the U. S. turn to large- 
scale manufacture of synthetic rubber? 
a. Synthetic rubber was shown to be 
superior to natural rubber in every 
respect. 
b. The war cut us off from our source 
of natural rubber. 


c. We wanted to make the U. S. 
independent - of foreign rubber 
sources. 


d. Synthetic rubber made our tennis 
and golf balls bounce higher. 

4. Which of the following inventions 
was chiefly responsible for the rapid 
rise of the rubber industry? 

a. steamboat c. automobile 
b. locomotive d. dirplane 

5. What city is known as the rubber 
capital of the U. S.? 

a. New York City c. Akron, Ohio 

b. San Francisco, Cal. d. Chicago, IIL 

6. Before World War II, what por- 
tion of the world’s crude rubber supply 
was consumed by the U. S.,? 

a. one-fifth c. one-tenth 
b. one-third d. one-half 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines under 
each question. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20, 


My score 
My total CQ score___ 














3. “Big 4” nations 
holding trusteeship of 
Korea. 


4. Who will appoint 
members of this com- 
mission? 














§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in the magazine 
are defined below. 


(kuhn-STIHCH-you- 
uhntz), p, 21. Voters. A Congressman’s 
constituents are the voters in the dis- 
trict which elected him. 

fissionable (FISH-uhn-uh-bl), p. 4. 
Capable of being split. An atom of 
uranium is fissionable, 

national 


































constituents 


6. The total 
amount of money received by the in- 
dividuals of a nation. Opposite of indi- 
vidual income. 

phonetic (foe-NEHT-ick), p. 7. Rep- 
resenting sounds made with the voice. 
The pronunciations ‘given in this col- 
umn are phonetic because they are 
spelled the way they sound. 

sabeteur (sa-buh-TUHR. Pronounce 
the a as in cat), p. 6. One who will- 
fully destroys machinery, buildings, or 
other property. From the Freneh word 
sabot, meaning wooden shoe. French 
workers used to throw their wooden 
shoes into their employers’ machinery 
when they went on strike. 
(sihn-THEHT-ick), p. 9. 
Artificial. Synthetic rubber can be de- 
rived from alcohol and petroleum prod- 
ucts by chemical processes. 


income, p. 


synthetic 


Junior Writ 


AN you write poems, essays, short 

stories? 

We will publish the best original 
writings sent in by our readers in the 
Junior Writers column. Pupils whose 
writings are published will receive the 
Junior Scholastic Certificate of Merit 
and a JSA button. 

All writings submitted will be auto- 
matically considered for prizes in the 
annual Scholastic Awards. Ask your 
teacher to show you her rules booklets 
for Scholastic Writing, Art, and Pho- 
tography Awards. 

The following poems were entered in 
the last Scholastic Awards. 





Wild 


He moves like a golden shadow 
Slipping through emerald grass. 
His coat ripples and glints in the sun- 
light. 

Ah, he seems but a graceful dream. 
Sudden now, with a whistle he starts, 
Mane and tail stream as he flies, 
No longer a golden shadow, a dream; 
Now powerful, savage and wild! 

Edith Appleton, 

Belmar (N. J.) Grammar School 

(Continued on page 24) 








A good tip for Better Pictures...FLASH WITH 


GE midge! 


G-E Midget Photoffash lamps make it easy for your camera! 
They give you plenty of light to make sure of “prize” shots ; ; s 
help you get better pictures anytime, anywhere. 





TWO GOOD TIPS: on “open flash” G-E’s Speed Midget (SM) 
stops action with the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for syn- 
chronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 


If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photo- 
flash lamps, try G-E Reflectorfloods 
(RFL-2) and the new G-E Photospot 
(RSP-2). Combine reflector and lamp. 
Fit any light socket. Continuous light 
for snapshots on fast film: 











jor any photographie PUP 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Junior Writers 
(Continued from page 23) 


1 Remember 


As I sit here behind this heavenly star, 
Thinking of years gone by, 
I remember many things. 
I remember hikes we used to go on 
Where the pine trees lifted their heav- 
enly arms 

: Skyward to welcome a new dawn. 

y Then there were parties we had 
On the sloped and terraced lawns. 


I remember a big house standing 
stately and tall on a wild-blown hill. 

When I was very young I would put 
my hands, 

Small hands then, on the window sill 

And gaze at the valley lustrous below. 

I can see it still. 

Just so I sit now, my hands on a star, 

And I remember many things. 

Cherry trees in the orchard 

Wooed the air with a pale perfume, 

Pale as I am now 

As I remember many things. 


Nihla Woolsterhulme, 
Puyallup (Wash.) H. S. 








FOR YOUR GIFTS 
| © AND Your ROOM! 


Beautiful Christmas gifts that re- 
quire very little time, no artistic 
ability, yet look and 
exclusive, can be made with 
Prang Textile Colors. Towels, 
ties, hankies, scarfs and all linens 
can be easily transformed into 
expensive, exclusive gifts by 
these gloriously bright colors. 


expensive 
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~ 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 
“DO IT YOURSELF” 


contains clever ideas for 
a fabric decoration — tells 
just how to proceed. Only 
‘ 25c, Dept. S-14 ‘A 


_ 


THE AMERICAN 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 


a= 
uncute 








It's easy to decorate | 


fabrics with Prang 


Textile Colors 


You'll be amazed what Prang 
Textile Colors can do to add 
bright beauty to your room. 
Curtains, vanity skirt, and pil- 
lows made out of old sheets, and 
decorated with a riot of color in “ 
simple, easy-to-do designs, look 
really super. It’s fun, too! » 


COMPLETE PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT 
25 piece set with 10 jars of colors and 
mixers. Contains everything you need 
for decorating fabrics, including book- 
let, stencil paper, brush and knife. 
Only $3.50 at your dealer’s. 


Si N(@ ESO Nh 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The Road 


Into the sunshine 
Reflecting the light, 
Wending and winding 
To left and to right, 
Into the moonlight 
Whiter than snow 
Ruffled with dust clouds 
When the winds blow. 
Into the starlight 

No matter which way, 
Shadowed at midnight 
Sunlit by day. 

Into the future 

Winds the road, 
Where will it lead me 
As onward it goes? 


Lois Armstrong, 
Evergreen School, Plainfield, N. J. 




















U. S. Post Office 
Issues Stamp Book 


HE Post Office Department in Wash- 

ington, D. C., has just issued a 160- 
page book which shows a picture and 
gives a description of every U. S. post- 
age stamp issued since 1847. ° 

We mention this book because it pro- 
vides a history of our country told 
through postage stamps. 

The price is 30 cents, To buy a copy, 
send 30 cents in coin or U. S. money 
order to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ask for the 
booklet titled: A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps — 1847-1946. 

Hundreds of U. S. stamps show pic- 
tures of famous men and women in 
American life. These are called “com- 
memorative stamps.” It is the policy of 
the Post Office Department to issue such 
a stamp only for famous Americans no 
longer living. Recently there was a radio 
quiz program on which a 78-year-old 
woman, named Mrs. Annie Meyer, of 
Cold Spring, N. Y., was asked the ques- 
tion: “Are any living persons portrayed 
on United States postage stamps?” 

Yes, she said, there were. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said the Master 
of Ceremonies, 
“That’s not right.” 

“It is right, 
young man,” 
snapped Mrs. 
Meyer. “How 
about those young 
men on the Iwo 
Jima stamp? Some 
of them are still 
alive!” 

And she was 
right. Of the six 
Marines in the pic- 
ture, four are still 
living. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


r 








Iwo Jima stamp, 
printed in green. Is- 
sued July 11, 1945. 












Congressman’s 
Secretary 


(Concluded from page 21) 


“Often,” Bertie said. “If I can answer 
their questions, I don’t bother Mr. 
Buck. If they do need to see him, I 
get their names and introduce them to 
Mr. Buck.” 

“What sort of things do visitors ask 
a Congressman?” Bib wondered. 

“Some just come in to say hello. 
Some want sons discharged from serv 
ice. Some want help in getting a job. 
Some represent large organizations 
who come to talk about legislation. 
They try to persuade Mr. Buck to vote 
for their pet legislation, or vote against 
something they don’t like.” , 

“You must be an authority on every- 
thing that goes on in Washington,” 
luck said enviously. 

“Hardly,” Bertie said. “I try to keep 
up as best I can. Since Mr, Buck drives 
me to work every morning, I make a 
point of listening to the midnight broad- 
cast. Then I can ask Mr. Buck questions 
about current affairs on the way to 
work.” P 

“Do you get a vacation when Con- 
gress adjourns?” Tuck asked. 

“Last summer, the Buck family took 
me to their ranch with them, It’s a 
beautiful place called Thunder” Moun- 
tain, near Crivitz, Wisconsin. I lived in 
a little«guest-house by myself. The 
Bucks even gave me my own horse for 
the summer. His name was Thunder: 
But Thunder has since died,” Bertie 
said sadly. “Now, Mr. Buck keeps look- 
ing at me suspiciously, pretending I 
had a bad effect on Thunder. Maybe I 
did,” Bertie worried. 

“Mr. Buck's favorite game is called 
Obstacle, and that requires real skill,” 
Bertie continued. “Every guest who 
comes to Thunder Mountain must play 
it sooner or later. You see, the ranch is 
located on a mountain,” Bertie ex- 
plained. “There are a number of build- 
ings and lodges in a semi-circle around 
the mountain. When you've been at the 
ranch long enough to get the general 
lay of the land, you play Obstacle. 
You start at the bottom of the moun- 
tain blindfolded and have to find your 
way from lodge to lodge for a mile. 

“You're given two hours in which to 
accomplished the feat.” Bertie explained. 
“Your only aid is a guide who walks ten 
feet behind you and yells ‘obstacle’ 
just before you walk off a cliff or into 
a tree. You're supposed to listen for 
brooks and things to get clues as to 
where you are, Mr. Buck was my guide. 
Guess he thought I wasn’t much of a 
woodsman. I didn’t get around the 
course in two hours.” 


Bib laughed sympathetically. “Any- 
how, you must be an extra good sec- 
retary for your boss to invite you to 
spend the summer with him.” 

“I secretly think that Mr. Buck in- 
vited me to the ranch just to work on 
my ‘yeahs’,” Bertie said. 

“Your what?” Tuck puzzled. 

“I used to have a dreadful habit of 
always saying ‘yeah’ instead of ‘yes’,” 
Bertie confessed, “Mr. Buck couldn't 
bear it. Up at the ranch, he organized a 
contest. Every time he caught me say- 
ing ‘yeah’, I had to pay him a penny. 
If I could catch fim, he paid .me a 
nickle. But he never slipped,” Bertie 
lamented. “And I lost thousands of 
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pennies. Finally, I couldn't afford to 
say ‘yeah’ anymore.” 

“Hope your English teacher never 
hears about that system,” Tuck said. 

“That’s not the end,” Bertie said. 
“Finally Mr. Buck thought he had me 
completely cured. I hadn’t said ‘yeah’ 
for weeks, So one night at dinner, he 
rose and made a big speech about his 
prize pupil. Then he gave me $10 as a 
reward. At the end of his speech, he 
said proudly to the assembled guests, 
‘I guess I really cused you of the yeah 
habit, didn’t I, Bertie?’ ” 

“‘Yeah, Mr. Buck,” I said and the 
poor man threw up his hands in des- 
pair.” — Gay Heap 











This Speedball pen technique illustrates a Huaso” 

The Huaso (pronounced Wa‘so) is a Chilean Cowboy and is sharpl 

contrasted with the Gaucho in costume . Chilean horses are short and 
rawr with Speedball C-6 and FlickerFB C 














No. 100—A very flexible 
artist pen for drawing. 


Speedball 
cre made 
styles and 
sizes. Flicker Pens 
in 8 sizes. 


CAMDEN,2.51..5. a 


SPEEDBALL PENS ake creat ror 


DRAWING AS WELL AS LETTERING 


No wonder artists, both professional and student — prefer them for 
faster, cleaner more uniform work. Ask for Speedball Pens, and Hunt 
Artist Pens at any store selling artist materials, also stationery stores. 
When you use these pens for Scholastic Awards you are eligible for an 
extra $10.00 prize in Classifications 5-6-7 and 12. 


HUNT ARTIST PENS ARE MADE IN 12 STYLES 


No. 102—Crowquill, the 
favorite pen for fine pen 
drawing. 


No. 103—An extremely 
flexible pen for pro- 
fessional work. 


FREE—Send today for 
6 large charts of in- 
structions on lettering. 
Also reproductions of 
fine engrossing Speed- 
ball Pen circular. Hunt 
Artist Pen folder. Send 
or stamps for 
mailing. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS, SPEEEDBALL PENS, HUNT ARTIST PENS 
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A. A. F.-Guardian of Peace 


By Major General William E. Kepner 


Commanding General of the Army Air Forces at the Bikini Atom Bomb Test 


VEN on a holiday it is necessary that 

some of us work. Trains have to 
transport vacationers, and restaurants 
have to feed them. Brakemen, conduc- 
tors, chefs, and waiters sacrifice their 
holidays. So do many more of us en 
gaged in activities for public welfare. 

Even during peace it is part of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces’ responsibility 
to America to be on the job —to pre- 
pare for a possible war. 

So, to fulfill its peacetime mission, 
the A.A.F. constantly experiments with 
new defensive tactics and weapons, and 
builds air machines technically capable 
of destroying any aggressive power. 


WE MUST BE PREPARED 


Never again must there be a Pear] 
Harbor in which an initial attack can 
be so crippling that it becomes impos- 
sible for many months to launch an 
idequate counter-attack. 

The A.A.F.’s mission also means that 
thousands of young, air-minded Amer 
icans are going to see a large part of 
the world, manning American air bases. 
The A.A.F. although reduced in man- 
power, today has the best weapons in 
the world 

To insure our national safety, the 
\.A.F. must have a large number of 
trained airmen and ground crews. so 
that if war comes America would have 
in efficient Air Force ready to strike in 
lefense of our boundaries. 

Recently, a young American pilot 
runned his engine on an island air- 
strip, and carried an atom bomb aloft. 


A young American navigator directed 
the plane to its lagoon target. 

Another American youngster, sight- 
ing through his bombsight far above 
the earth’s surface, released the basic 
force of the universe. 

This was the A.A.F, at work on a 
holiday. 

Many Americans criticized the A.A.F. 
for exploding the atomic firecracker. 
They said, “It is a_ terrible, - cruel 
weapon, and should never have been 
used — even in war.” 

It must be pointed out again that 
the atom bombs dropped during the 
war by the Air Forces were directed 


against an enemy who stabbed thee 


U..S. in the back at Pearl Harbor. 

The missiles were aimed at the tor- 
turers of American boys in prison camps, 
at the men who forced the Death 
March on Bataan, and at the Japs who 
planned to dictate peace to us from the 
White House. , 

They were aimed at the warlike Jap- 
inese Empire, and by using the bombs 
the U. S. made it unnecessary for us 
to launch a bloody invasion of Japan. 

Even while statesmen are working 
to achieve lasting peace, the United 
States must maintain an adequate 
‘readiness of offense.” 

This means sufficient air power to 
warn any aggressor nation that we 
stand ready to meet any attack upon us 
from any quarter. 

This means that air power is life in- 
surance, and its price is a very small] 
premium. 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 


The “Covered Wagon” (see above) 
is what the U. S. Army Air Forces calls 
its new 20-man life raft. Raft gets its 
name from the large canopy which 
protects its occupants from sun and 
rain, Raft is so constructed that if one 
side is punctured, the other half of the 
raft will still support 20 men. The en- 
tire raft is made of rubber, and is in- 
Hated with carbon dioxide. 

* * ’ 

Three K-type airships were recently 
purchased from the Navy by an adver- 
tising corporation which plans to fit 
them with electric light signs. The signs 
will be visible at five miles when the 
airship is cruising at 2,500 feet. First 
advertising job will be for Metro-Gold- 
wyn- Mayer. 

For people who like high places, One 
of the few things the C.A.A. doesn’t 
regulate is Parachute jumping. All you 
have to do is buy or borrow a chute, 
get a pilot to take you up in a plane, 
and step off — that’s all. But don’t let 
anyone shove you out of the plane, The 
C.A.A. does have a law against throwing 
“objects” out of aircraft while they are 
in flight. 
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45 CASH PRIZES « 36 GIFTS >» CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
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inthe HIGGINS 


sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of Higgins American Drawing Inks 
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32D PRIZE — CARTOONING 1945. DRAWN BY WILLIAM SPUNAR. J. M. COUGHLIN HIGH SCHOOL. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered to 

1. FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS. 
2. FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS. 

4. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

A nearby department store sponsor, perhaps in your city, exhibits entries and awards addi- vine a 

tional prizes. e Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, viel le, gpa 


Good luck to you! 
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SHORT SHOTS 


5 Saree HEIDEMAN, 45-year-old 
telephone worker from Brooklyn, 
loves the Dodgers almost as much as he 
does his weekly pay check. When the 
Dodgers went West to play St. Louis 
late in August, Lester decided to fol- 
low them. 

He loaded his wife and 8-year-old 
son into the family jalopy and shoved 
off. Everything happened to the wan- 
derers. They got lost a couple of times, 
the jalopy broke down and, when they 
finally wheezed into St. Louis, they dis- 
covered there were no more ball game 
tickets and no hotel rooms. 

Mr. Heideman phoned the Brooklyn 
manager, Leo Durocher. But even Leo 
couldn’t get him tickets. A few minutes 
before game time, Mr. Heideman man- 
aged to buy three 90-cent tickets for 
$5 each. 

So the Heidemans got into the ball 
park. They cheered wildly when the 


Dodgers came to bat in the first inning. | 
The Card pitcher wound up and pitched | 
fainted. | 


the first ball. Mr. Heideman 
They carried him out on a stretcher. 


At the hospital, the doctors told him | 


his- heart was okay but he shouldn't 
see any more ball games if they ex- 
cited him. 

“Me see those bums play and not 
get excited?” moaned Mr. Heideman. 
“Nuts! I shoulda stood home.” 

Hysteria repeats itself, writes Mr. E. 
H. Zeigler, baseball coach at Hegins 
(Pa.) High School. In 1945, his team 
won its first 16 games, then lost the 
17th, 3-2, to Pine Grove, This season, 
the Hegins nine did the same thing. 


After copping 16 in a row, they 
lost to Minersville, 3-2. Another odd 
record they set was winning three 


straight games by the same score, 9-0. 

What's the first thing a _ basketball 
coach does when he buys a new home? 
Right — he builds himself a basketball 
court. At least that’s what Clair Bee, 
famous Long Island University coach, 
did in his new home in Elizaville, N. Y. 
We can see Clair eating his dessert in 
one hand and shooting baskets with the 
other. 

Talk about futility. Look what hap- 
pened to the Dodgers back in 1920. 
On May | of that year, they played a 
26-inning 1-1 tie with Boston — the 
longest game in baseball history. On 
May 2, they lost a 13-inning game to 
the Phillies. And on May 3, back in 
Boston, they dropped a 19-inning 2-1 
battle. Figure it up—in three games 


in three days, they played 58 innings 
—and didn’t win a game! 

Woo-woo! The top Swedish player at 
the national tennis championships this 
year was 2-year-old Lennart Bergelin. 
Lennart is tall, with very long blond 
hair. To keep his locks out of his eyes, 
Lennart tied "em up with hair ribbons. 

This made the officials very nervous. 
As one of them groaned, “We've finally 
got tennis to a point where people 
know it isn’t a sissy game. But hair 
ribbons — gosh, that'll set us back 25 
years.” 

A brave sportswriter finally informed 
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Lennart that it isn’t considered custom- 
ary for men to wear ribbons in their 
hair in this country. Lennart, a good 
guy, rushed off to the nearest barber 
shop. 

Do you know that Bob Hope now 
owns a part of the Cleveland Indians 
and that Bing Crosby owns a share of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates? Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if the Marx Brothers also 
bought a big-league club? Can you see 
Groucho bawling out the umps, Chico 
selling hot dogs and Harpo chasing 
blondes around the bases? 


— HERMAN L. Masi, Sports Editor 











15 CASH PRIZES 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


in ink or pencil 


For Details Ask Your Art Teacher or 








Write to Scholastic Magazines 


SPONSORED BY 


PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


93 W. Palisade Ave. 


Englewood, N. J. 
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Revolutionary new interlining 
made of FIBERGLAS* 
exclusive 


in Albert Richard Sportswear 






Gather ‘round, fellows, and 
see this coat! It’s interlined 
with fleecy, soft, silky fibers of 
glass .. . same insulation used 
in B-29’s and arctic subs. Light 
as thistledown, yet many times 
warmer than wool. The warm- 
est, lightest coat of its kind in 
America. Just one of many keen, 
new models by Albert Richard 

. all Action-Fit*! See Albert 
Richard coats, jackets, gloves and 
mittens at your dealer’s. And ask 
him for your free copy of the big 
football map, Albert Richard Grid 
Revue. Colorful, exciting, packed 
with football facts. 


—Albert\Richard 


ALM AVCTHMER 


] 
Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 
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REMOVE THE COIN: 
Place a quarter on a table 
and on the quarter stand 
a soda bottle upside down. 
Remove the coin without 
touching the bottle. 

Here’s how: Remove the 
coin by a quick stroke of 
a knife blade along the 
table surface, hitting the coin a sharp blow 
under the bottle. The bottle will drop to 
the table, but will not topple over. 
FAMILY AFFAIRS: When the census 
taker asked Mr. Jones how many children 
he had, this is what Mr. Jones replied: 
“Each of my daughters has an equal 
number of brothers and sisters, but each 
of my sons has twice as many sisters as 
brothers.” 

Can you figure out how many boys and 
girls are in Mr. Jones’ family? 





























MAGIC SQUARES: Using the numerals 
1 to 9 inclusive, fill in the squares to add 
up to 15 in every direction. 

CONCEALED PROVERBS: In these 
six sentences two proverbs are concealed. 
The first word of each proverb is in the 
first sentence, the second word of each 
proverb is in the second sentence, and so 
on. Find the proverbs. 

1. The umpire called “strike three,” and 
all rose to protest; 2. None spoke while 
that speaker held the floor; 3. The light of 
sunshine glitters like gold; 4. There is rust 
on the old iron pipe; 5. It is not necessary 
to urge him to practice; 6. The hot sands 
yielded so little gold. 




















MAGNETIC MATCHES: Place two 
safety matches on a table. Draw your 
forefinger slowly between them. Because 
your finger possesses a strange magnetic 
power, the matches will slide away. 

Secret: Lean your head close to the 
table, and as you draw your finger between 
the matches, breathe lightly. The matches 
will slide away. — MICHAEL MALONE 

(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
appear in Oct. 14 issue. Answers to last 
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week’s puzzles appear on page 30.) 
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cotton or rayon 
print; household ce- 
ment; a small mirror 
from an old purse; 
and bias tape. 

Use a sturdy card- 
board box (such as 
pill boxes) with a 
hinged lid (Fig. 1). 
Box should be at 
least 3 in. x 2% in. 
on sides, % in. deep. 

Reinforce hinge 
with Scotch tape, 
then paint box with 
two coats of shellac. 














FIG3 / 








to outside of box 
with household ce- 
ment; (3) turn and 
glue flaps inside box. 
All inside flaps will 
later be covered with 
lining (Fig. 3). 

Cut two pieces ot 
contrasting material 
without flaps for in- 
side of box and 
cover as shown in 
pattern (Fig. 4). 
Glue in place, cover- 
ing all inside flaps 
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BUCKRAM 
SIFTER 

























BIAS TAPEt 


Sew on tape loop 
(about % in. long) 
so sifter can easily 
be removed. 

Buy puff to fit 
from dime store (or 
cut to size required). 

Decorate compact 
with designs cut from 
pieces of contrasting 
material (Fig. 7). 

— Mary Cooper 


Make yourself a 
compact. You need 
only: a smail card- 
board box; a bottle 
of shellac; _light- 
weight buckram; two 
contrasting pieces of 






































COVER |, 
FIG.2 ; 
BACK 
BOX 
PATTERN [6 
FOR OUTSIDE |4 
BOX FRONT 
When shellac is 


dry, cover outside of 
box with bright print 
material as follows: 
(1) make pattern as 
shown in Fig. 2; (2) 
cut material from 
this pattern and glue 





FRONT 


COVER 


LINING 
PATTERN 





SIDE 











BACK 








FRONT 


FIG.4 


BOX LINING 
PATTERN 
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piece of box at back 
near hinge. 

Glue mirror firmly 
into top of box ( Fig. 
5). Make “sifter” of 
buckram. Sifter must 
be exact size as bot- 
tom of box and must 
fit snugly all around 
edges. Bind edges of 





SIDE 

















sifter by whipping 
folded bias tape 
around edges, top 


and bottom ( Fig. 6). 
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Mabs and Mary Jane are about to go 
to a movie when Joan arrives. Should 
Mabs and Mary Jane: 

A. Inyite Joan to join them? 

B. Ask Mab’s mother to entertain 
Joan? 

C2Tell Joan “three’s a crowd”? 
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CROW LIKE A ROOSTER 


T’S a party, In the middle of a game, 
you fluff your cue. The gang demands 
that you pay a forfeit. You unfold the 
small piece of paper that describes your 
penalty. It says: Crow like a rooster. 

But you're shy. You can’t bear to 
look silly. You blush. You protest. You 
vish you hadn't come. 

You could bolt for the nearest door. 
jut if you do, you won’t be asked to 
nany more parties. Want to know the 
asiest solution? Open your mouth and 
row like a rooster! 

The gang doesn’t care how well you 
an crow. They'll like it even more if 
ou sound like a feeble hen. They'll 
ugh with you for being a good sport, 
nd go back to the game. 

The sure way to call attention to 
ourself is to balk, to blush, or to 
tammer that you “couldn’t possibly.” 
[hat only embarrasses everyone and 
throws a damper on the party. 

Crazy as a forfeit seems, paying it is 
ften a good thing. It’s good to be able 
to laugh at yourself. All through life, 
vou're going to find yourself in awkward 
ituations where poise is important, 

Learn to pay a forfeit —and smile. 
CROW LIKE A ROOSTER. 


“Tha: Sh hew- 




































““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: ““Cloak and Dagger. ““The 
Killers. ~““Henry V. “Suspense. ““No- 
torious. “Black Beauty. “Angel on My 
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Shoulder. “The Stranger. ~“They Were 
Sisters. ““Two Years Before the Mast. 
“Till the End of Time ‘‘T’'ve Alwavs 
Loved You. 

Comedy: “““Caesar and Cleopatra. 
~“Monsieur Beaucaire. “Our Hearts Were 
Growing Up. ““Claudia and David. “A 
Night in Casablanca. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. “Night and Day. 
“Holiday in Mexico. 


Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 


~Crack-Up. “The Big Sleep. 
Western: ““Smoky. ““Canyon Passage. 
“Roll on Texas Moon. 

















AT SEA A fishing crew, 
sighting a school of had- 
dock, telephones its po- 
sition. Nowadays, many 
ships—both large and 
small — have radio-tele- 
phones on which they 
can call any telephone 
























“IT'S AN EMERGENCY, DOCTOR!” 
Soon telephones will take to the 
highways and byways of our coun- 
try. We already have plans for pro- 
viding automobiles, trucks and buses 
with radio-telephone service. 


ashore. 


RHOMBICS The Greek way of 
saying ‘‘diamond-shaped.”’ 
That’s what we call these di- 
rective antennae which send 
and receive telephone calls 
across the seas. So others can’t 
listen in, special machines make 
your voice sound “‘scrambled” 
to every one except the person 
you are talking to. 


® Your Telephone Company is always looking for ways to make your 
telephone more useful to you and your family. Radio-telephony is just one 
of our developments that is helping us do it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BS 
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Revolutionary new interlining 
made of FIBERGLAS* 
exclusive 
in Albert Richard Sportswear 
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Gather ‘round, fellows, and ~~ 
see this coat! It’s interlined 
with fleecy, soft, silky fibers of 
glass . . . same insulation used 
in B-29’s and arctic subs. Light 
as thistledown, yet many times 
warmer than wool. The warm- 
est, lightest coat of its kind in 
America. Just one of many keen, 
new models by Albert Richard 
. all Action-Fit*! See Albert 
Richard coats, jackets, gloves and 
mittens at your dealer’s. And ask 
him for your free copy of the big 
football map, Albert Richard Grid 
Revue. Colorful, exciting, packed 
with football facts. 


—Albert\ Richard 
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No Lamb Chops? 

The new, young father had proudly, 
but nervously, brought his twins to be 
christened. 

“What names?” asked the clergyman. 

“Steak and Kidney,” the father an- 
swered. 

“Bill, how could you!” cried the 
mother, “It’s Kate and Sidney!” 


Don Lovak, Piper School, Berwyn, IIL. 


Creature of Habit 


The wife of an artillery sergeant went 
shopping one day leaving her husband 
at home, very comfortably settled in his 
favorite armchair before a_ well-built 
fire in the oven, his pipe going well, and 
the cat purring on his knees. Before too 
long the sergeant fell asleep, and the 
pipe he had been smoking dropped out 
ot his mouth, setting fire to the rug. 

When his wife returned the room was 
filled with smoke. 

“Fire!” she screamed. 

The sergeant jumped up, picked the 
cat off his lap, thrust it in the oven, 
slammed the door with a clang, and re- 
plied, “Number One gun ready, sir!” 


Bill O'Kerlund, Webster (Wis.) H. 8 


Going, Going, Gone 


Dentist’s Daughter: “Have you asked 
Papa for my hand yet?” 

Bashful Fiance: “No, dear. Every 
time I go into his office, I lose my 
nerve. Today I let him pull another 
tooth.” 


James L. Webster, DeKalb, Ill 


Food for Thought 


A lady went to a hotel and asked for 
a room, a bath, and plenty to eat. The 
manager gave her a room and had a 
bellboy take her to the restaurant, 
where she ate and ate. When she had 
finished, the waiter said, “No use getting 
up, lady, it’s time for lunch.” So she 
ate some more. When she had finished, 
the waiter said it was time for supper. 
Finally she went to the manager who 
asked her how she liked the food. She 
said, “It’s all right, but why do you 
serve only one meal?” 
Marilyn Gottlieb, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answers to Last Week's HEnanigans 


FUED FUN (see cut) 
MISFIRE: aspired; praised; despair. 
FILL THE GAPS: M. 








LEFT: Solution 
FEUD FUN. 
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le) ¢-Iee) | the Week 


The Editors have chosen the joke 
sent in by Alan Miller, of Bloomfield 
School, Jackson, Michigan, as the “Joke 
of the Week.” He will receive a JSA 
button with gold star. When sending 
in your jokes, be sure to give the name 
of your school and town or city and 
state. Send to: Some Fun Editor, Jun- 
ior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Son: “Pop, will you help me find the 
least common denominator in this prob- 
lem?” 

Pop: “Good heavens, son, don’t tell 
me that hasn’t been found — they were 


looking for it when I was a kid.” 
Alan Miller. Bloomfield School, Jackson, Mic! 








Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Men; 4-Moro; 5-Manila; 8-Philip 
pines; 13-aegis; 14-old; 15-nane; 16-Abo; 19-avid; 
20-nor; 21-yet; 22-Arab; 24-N.E.; 25-onto; 26-slat; 
30-ox; 31l-ulu; 32-sabre; 35-sizableness; 38-closet 
39-faun; 40-ads. ° 

DOWN-—1-mole; 2-eras; 3-no; 4-Mindanao; 5 
M.P.; 6-Apo; 7-nil; 8-Panay; 9-heaven; 10-ignites; 
1l-lied; 12-is; 17-born; 18-orators; 23-boxes; 27- 
Luzon; 28-alas; 29-tube; 32-S.E.; 33-an; 34-be; 
35-scad; 36-Ilus; 37-Lt.; 39-fa. 
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Your idea may win a prize Ay 
in GENERAL DESIGN 





or FINGER PAINTING 














1. Doctor (abbr. ). 

3. Boy’s name. PRIZE DESIGN 

4. Consumed. Colomful swirling design 

5. Country in E. Asia for silk dress fabric, inade- 
oe er wie om quately reproduced’ in 

10. Slang for “friend. black and white. Lines 


Foe. 

Length of life. 

Proceed or go out. 

Nickname for “Edward.” 

Hard black mineral. 

Hard solid mass. 

Girl’s name. 

. Sound made by crows. 

Space where contests of strength are 


were made with Artista 
Water Color of various 
rich hues, and the shad- 
ows rubbed in with col- 
ored chalk. 


DAR OND 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain 


to 


me by entering the Scholastic Awards Contest. If 

24. Go quickly. you win—and you have as,much chance as any- 

25. City in S.E. part of Korea. one—you not only bring honor to yourself and 

26. Dirt containing metal. your school, it may have an important effect on 

27. Spanish coin ( pl.). your future career. 

28. Nickname for “Sidney.” 

29. Island county in S.E. central England. $225 CASH PRIZES FOR GENERAL DESIGN 

30. New York (abbr. ). $75 CASH PRIZES FOR FINGER PAINTING 
Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd 

St., New York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules 

booklet. 


. Foolish condition of old age. 
. Swayed or whirled. 


For creating decorative designs for textiles, wall 
3. Former conqueror of Korea. 

5 

€ 


and gift wrapping papers, oil cloth, floor cover- 
ings, plastics, tiles and other materials, you will 


apanese name for Korean city of Seoul. . ‘ ; : . . “ “ 
Jay ' find inspiration in Artista Tempera, Water Colors, 


3. Beginning 


That is le and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma, Besco and 
7. What is left. . ; ; ? : 
0 Sd of ental Pos-ter-Art Crayons; and Shaw Finger Paint. 
9. Yes. Send today for FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful 


\6. Waterway dug across land. 

Rests against. 

18. Small high plateau with steep sides. 
19. Japanese name for Korea. 

20. Lightly. 

21. Full of weeds. 


22. April (abbr.). BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


. Regret. 


Sette fenbep Sitien Pe tenia gat 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


this issue, 


guide in using these Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 
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Latin CIRCULAR BUFFER AND 
SCROLL SAW SAW GRINDING HEAD 


You have a chance to win one of these 


48 DELTA 
POWER TOOLS 


given as exciting awards in the 





Wood Classification 
of the 


Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 





%* 8 Delta Lathes * 8 Delta Circular Saws 
% 8 Delta Scroll Saws y¥& 24 Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


You may be the winner of a popular, hard-to-get Wood Classification of the Scholastical Industrial 
Delta Power Tool! Sounds great, doesn’t it? Arts Competition. You may enter any project in 
Think of the kick you'll get from knowing that which the majer material is wood — and which 
your wood-working skill won you an award! Think falls into one of three groups: (1) Carving see 
of the fun you can have using that abiliry—making (2) Furniture Making . . . (3) Pattern Making. 
swell, good-looking objects with the help of your There are no entry fees or charges of any kind. 
new Delta Power Tool! Ask your shop teacher for the official rules book- 
No matter what your status as a high school stu- let containing detailed instructions. 
dent (seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or Then get busy working on the entry you hope 
twelfth grades), , is a place for you in the wins you a valuable Delta Power Tool. 


Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Creative. Thinking Must Come First 


Teaching Creative Writing 


Sylvia M. Kurson teaches creative writing at the 
Horace Greeley School in Chappaqua, N. Y. This past 
summer she gave inspiration to other teachers through 
her courses in short story writing and the teaching of 
secondary school Fnglish at the University of Maine. 

Miss Kurson’s ability in developing “creative-writing- 
minded” students has been amply demonstrated. Each 
year manvscripts bv her students consistently gain top 
places on judges’ ballots for Scholastic Writing Awards. 
In this article Miss Kurson presents her philosophy of 
teaching creative writing.—EDITOR 


EACHERS have often said to me, “I can’t teach crea- 

tive writing,” or “My students couldn’t do creative 
writing.” 

My own experience has assured me that a teacher can 
develop into a creative-writing teacher if she really wants 
to teach creative thinking and writing; if she can see her 
students as interesting individuals with a normal equipment 
of senses and emotions; if she is not afraid of consistent 
hard work, is not easily discouraged, and genuinely loves 
the imprint of a student’s awakening consciousness. 

Creative writing is individualized, highly personalized, 
“released” writing — the student’s perception of himself and 
of the world around him, the original spring from which he 
learns to draw fresh water. What does he personally hear, 
see, taste, feel, smell? How does he personally respond to 
what his senses tell him? How will he record on paper, as 
faithfully as he can, his perceptions and his response to 
those perceptions? 

Before a teacher can expect a class to become creative- 
writing-minded, she must sell the belief: (1) that every 
student is an interesting human being, with a unique ca- 
pacity to experience life; (2) that before a student can 
write creatively he must learn to think creatively. 

Creative thinking depends primarily on a consciousness 
ot self. Consider the following questions, which any crea- 
tive writer must ask before he can begin to write: 

(1) What do I] want to write about? 

(2) What do I think about what I want to write about? 

(3) What do I feel about what J] want to write about? 

(4) How can I say what I think and feel about what | 
want to write about? 

In other words, the student by taking stock of himself is 
beginning to think creatively. 

“I guess I haven't anything I want to write about, | can’t 
get going,” say the newly creative thinkers, whose introduc- 
tion to a consciousness of self has made them merely self- 
conscious. 

“Write about something that matters to you. You can get 
geing if you stop worrying about the words and start saying 
what you feel — or better yet, showing us whatever or who- 
ever makes you feel as you do.” 

Creative writing, then, is first of all a way of thinking 
which educates the student into realizing that: (1) anything 
is worth writing about if it is important to the writer; (2) 
the most commonplace material can be given new signifi- 
‘ance by a fresh consciousness; (3) there is no end to what 


By Sylvia M. Kurson 


one can write about, provided the writer is tully conscious. 

Whether | am trying to teach creative writing in my 
regular English classes or in a creative-writing club, my first 
concern is with degrees and kinds of student-consciousness. 
I might test a group of neophytes for awareness by asking: 

“What is a house?’ 

The answers differ, trom “Four walls and a root,” “A place 
where people live” to “It depends on how much it costs,” 
“There are so many different kinds of houses that I can’t 
see how you can say what a house is.” 

The answers teach me a great deal. One student is 
definition-minded; another is people-minded; a third is 
money-minded; a fourth is impatient of generalizations. 

I draw on the board the child-concept of a house: a rect- 
angular box, facing frontwards, with one chimney, four 
windows and a door. 

I ask: “Is this a house?” 

“Not mine.” “Oh sure, if that’s what you mean.” 

Answerer One is conscious of one house, his; he is iden- 
tifying himself with his subject. Answerer Two is recogniz- 
ing, at least dimly, the tact that I am choosing to talk about 
an elementary, preconceived idea of house. 

I say: ‘All right. Visualize a particular house. Where is 
it? When did you know it? What did its condition (slope 
of timbers, backyard, weathering) say of its owners or rent- 
ers, of where it stood in relation to wind, sea air, sun? What 
smells, tastes, or both, do you associate with it? A house can 
be a testimonial of locality, racial heritage, historical period, 
its inhabitants and you — depending on how conscious of it 
you are.” 

From there on, the responsibility rests with the student, 
who knows or will learn to know, that he must dig into 
himself hard and deep and long for his own words to repre- 
sent whatever truth his consciousness is telling him, 

As a creative-writing teacher | am certain that: (1) 
there is no sharper spur to a student’s interest in creative 
writing than the possibility of writing well enough to have 
his work entered in the Scholastic Awards Writing Contests; 
(2) those of my students who have placed in the contests 
have done so not because they were outstanding writers but 
because they have looked for their own truths, have found 
their own way of representing those truths on paper, and 
have been faithful to their hard-won knowledge that no one 
else can say exactly what they can say if they find their own 
words to crystallize their own perceptions. 


What Is Genius? 


“I do not believe that genius is an entirely different thing 
from talent. I am not even sure that it depends on any great 
difference in the artist’s natural gifts. .. . He is supremely 
normal. By a happy accident of nature seeing life with im- 
mense vivacity, as it were at concert pitch, he sees it, with 
its infinite diversity, in the healthy way that mankind at 
large sees it.” 

— W. Somerset Maugham in The Summing Up 
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An on-the-spot report of the newly 
established WOTP (World Organization 
. P . of the Teaching Professions) conference 
HESE atagoSve mcomEves to student at Endicott, N. Y., will appear in the Oc- 
progress in Social Studies are ready to tober 14 Issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


come to you as soon as we receive your An interesting footnote from the En- 


‘. ‘ dicott conference reported to the press 
confirmed, or definite, order. that English has not only replaced 


French as the world’s most wide), 
spoken tongue, but is rapidly becoming 
the universal language. This poses a 


special challenge to English teachers. 
* + * 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC ; Teachers will want to read the feature 


(Combined or Sociol Studies Editions) article, by Strang Lawson, Director of 

‘ Preceptorial Studies, Colgate Univer- 

WORLD WEEK or PREP sity, in the August 31 issue of School 
if and Society, titled: Teaching for Peace. 
Mr. Lawson discusses the impact of 
atomic energy upon our world and posts 
the challenge to all teachers regardless 
of “particular grades and subjects.” Ob- 
tainable in most school libraries, a copy 


This handsome bronze Award Key 
is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each sub- 
scribing class who makes the great- 
est progress In Social Studies each may be had from School and Society, 
semester, as determined by the ; 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23, 
weekly quizzes printed in the mag- N. Y. 15c. 
azines, Distinctive in design, repre- ' * *, & 
senimg real achievement, it is a The Department of State, Washing- 
pin that is proudly worn by every ton 25, D. C. has a limited supply of 
possessor. Complete with safety display posters of the Preamble of the 
catch and enclosed in a gift box, it Charter of the United Nations. Distribu- 
is ideal for class or school assembly tion arrangements to all high school 
presentation. One key is supplied classrooms and to libraries throughout 
with the first 20 subscrip- the nation have been made, If your 
tions. An extra key is sup- room hasn’t a copy, address your re- 
plied with each additional quest to the Mass Media Branch, Diwi- 
30 subscriptions. sion of Public Liaison. List the number 
of prints desired. 
cal * lal 
Teachers who have received the as- 
sistance of the Booklist Committee of 
the Secondary Education Board, Fay 
School, Southborough, Massachusetts. 
should hereafter send their requests for 
, . , . lists, announcements, and review copies 
eee go Egy BL. # > = ALE to Miss Esther Millett of Westover 
in Social Studies among pupils —— School, Middlebury, Connecticut. Miss 


in the upper elementary and | sms == phe ie Millett is the new executive chairman 
lower high school grades. They ea al hell CH of the committee, succeeding Harrison 
include a colorful Classroom Wall = Reinck 

Chart, individual Student Mem- es eincke. ‘ . 
bership-Score Cards, Award , sie tp ‘ 

Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- “mer , AF, Under the auspices of the Nationa! 


cate for presentation to the stu- — ‘ Religion and: Labor Foundation 106 
dent making greatest progress in > 


: ; , i Carmel St., New Haven, Conn., a Na- 
at hatin = ‘ ' Ky tional Prize Winning Essay Contest for 
& 3 Alle Senior High School Students only will 
be run during the school year 1946- 
1947. 
Contest subjects: 

“The Danger of Racial and -Re- 
oe) ligious Prejudice to Democracy’ 
If you have not already sent in your final or con- é “The Contribution of Trade Unions 
firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- : _ to Democracy : 
venience so that we may send you the materials ‘ nee fet se eer 

j inti ij urd, 3209, all others i é 
to Shen FO ee ee a other inquiries write: F. Brainerd Bridg 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES © 220 cos cana stroet, Now York eae man, Amsaeione Sacra aa 


address. 


These very popular and time- tg” 
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THEME ARTICLE — JAPAN — pp. 4, 5, 6 
Aims 


1. To show that Japan, isolated for centuries from the 
Western world, began to trade with and to imitate the West 
after Commodore Perry’s visit to Tokyo in 1853. 

2. To show that Japan, modernized, set out to conquer 
Asia and suffered defeat. 

3. To show how Japan is now being introduced to a 
democratic way of life. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. (a) What was Japan’s attitude toward the world before 
the year 1853? (b) Was Japan influenced by the message 
from the American President, Millard Fillmore? 

(a) Japan cut herself off from the rest of the world 
The government decreed that any Japanese who left 
his country or foreigner who came to Japan would be 
killed if caught. The shogun, powerful military gover- 
nor, resented Western intrusion such as had been at- 
tempted by Spanish, Dutch, and British missionaries 
and traders afte: 1542. (b) Yes. Japan responded to 
President Fillmore’s message by making a trade treaty. 
She not only began to trade with the world, but she 
began to imitate the West in industry and in modern 
methods of warfare. oll 

Suggestion: Ask every pupil to think of on@ of ®w6 argu- 
ments that could be used by (a) the shogun of oldJapan 
speaking in favor of an isolation policy; (b) men and women 
of Japan in 1946 speaking for world unity. After all the 
ideas have been assembled orally or in writing, ask pupils 
to play the parts of the shogun and the present-day people 
of Japan and present the arguments. 

2. What steps did Japan take in her attempt to conquer 
Asia and what is her position today? 

She modernized her army, navy, and industry, In 
1874 she annexed the Liukiu Islands. In 1895 she got 
Formosa. After a war with Russia, Japan took Port 
Arthur, the Liaotung Peninsula, southern Manchuria, 
and the southern half of Sakhalin Island. Korea was 
annexed in 1910. Japan was on the Allied side during 
World War I and, at the end of the war, was given 
the right to administer the German islands in the Paci- 
fic — the Carolines, the Marianas, and the Marshalls — 
and to rule the Shantung Peninsula. In 1931 Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria and renamed it Manchukuo. In 1937 
she started a war with China. On December 7, 1941, 
Japanese bombers blasted Pearl Harbor. Japan sur- 
rendered on August 14, 1945, and is now being occu- 
pied in accordance with the terms of the Potsdam 
declaration. 

Suggestion: This is the first time in history that Japan is 
under foreign rule. Name any other countries that have 
never been ruled by a foreign power. Name some that have 
been under foreign rule. 

3. How did the lack of democracy in Japan, before the 
Allied occupation, express itself? 

The people, in fear of the secret police, did not 
know the meaning of civil liberties. Women did not 
vote or run for office. About 15 founiies 7 Japan held 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
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most of the nation’s wealth and business. Through 
their monopoly of industry, they could tell the govern- 

ment what to do. 3% million tenant farmers grew rice | 
on little 2%-acre farms rented from rich landlords. 

About 40 per cent of all Japanese are laborers, but 

the government frowned upon labor unions. Education : 
was militaristic. The Japanese were taught to believe € 
that they were superior to all other peoples. This master 
race idea was known as State Shinto. 


4. To what extent have the Allied powers, represented by 
veneral MacArthur, been successful in introducing democracy 
and the ways of peace to Japan? 

On April 10, 1946. the people ot Japan went to the 
polls to vote in the firs, really democratic election 
Japan has known. Women, too, voted and ran for 
office. Democracy in economic life is becoming more 
apparent. Great family monopolies (called the Zai- 
batsu) will be dissolved and the shares in industry 
sold to the public. The Japanese government, prodded 
by General MacArthur, is planning to break up large 
estates into small holdings for sale to Japan’s poor 
farmers. Labor restrictions have been lifted and now 
Japanese workers are free to organize in unions. 
Only instructors who teach the ways of peace and 
democracy will be allowed to instruct Japan’s young ( 
people. New textbooks are being written. State Shinto 
has been abolished. Japanese war industries have been 
dismantled and the war and navy ministries have 
been abolished. Japan’s navy has either been scrapped ( 
or divided among the Allies. Her men under arms have 
been demobilized and her war criminals are meeting t 
swift justice. General MacArthur has ordered the 
Japanese government to dissolve 27 warlike political 
parties and to remove their officials from government 
service. 

5. What are some of the difficulties which the Allies face 
in bringing the Japanese around to the democratic way of 
life? 

Hungry people do not make good pupils for democ- 
racy anywhere in the world. In Japan food is very 
scarce and prices have gone up 300 per cent. Produc- 
tion of peacetime goods is still limited and war indus- | 
tries have been shut down. People are out of work. : 
Japanese shipped home from lands formerly under 
Japan’s rule have increased unemployment. Many peo- 
ple are so busy finding enough to eat that they pay 
little attention to such matters as civil liberties. De- 
mocracy cannot really be given to people, it must be 
achieved by the common labors of a people who love 
freedom. 


-Let’s Look at Ourselves 


1. Can you give an example of anyone too busy finding 
tood, clothing, and shelter to care about the democratic way 
of life? ; 

2. Look up the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and find out when women were 
given the right to vote in the U. S. 

3. Do you think that sharecroppers in the U. S. have 


similar problems to Japan’s tenant’ farmers? 
j 
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4. How does the poll tax, as set up in some of our 
southern states, deprive American citizens of their consti- 
tutional right to vote? 

5. The right to collective bargaining is the right of or- 
ganized groups of workers (labor unions) to make agree- 
ments about wages, hours, and working conditions with 
management, How does our Government feel about such 
rights? 


IRON ORE — p. 8 


Have you a piece of taconite in your mineral collection? 
Steel companies and the U. S. Government are both inter- 
ested in taconite. Mineralogists working at the University of 
\linnesota’s Mines Experiment Station are busy with re- 
search on taconite. Why? They are trying to find a cheap 
way to get the iron out of this kind of rock which is to be 
found in vast quantities in Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. If 
it costs too much to get the iron out of taconite, the steel 
companies may depend increasingly on ore from other na- 
tions of the Americas where they own holdings; or they 
may further develop operations in other regions of the 
United States where there are iron ore deposits. 

1. What are some of the proposals for the U. S. Govern- 
ment to consider as a means of conserving our country’s 
deposits of iron ore? 

2. Where are other iron ore mining operations being car- 
ried on in the United States? 


CIVICS — THE FBI — p. 10 


1. Why are FBI agents so expert in posing as bus boys, 
carpenters, firemen, etc., when the need arises? 

2. What specialized training is given to an agent betore 
he is assigned to duty? 

3. What must an agent do, if he wishes to go to a movie 
or visit a friend during his hours off duty? 

4. How does the FBI agent in this story distinguish be- 
tween a mistake of the head and a mistake of the heart? 

5. How long have agents worked on some cases? 

6. What standard has Edgar Hoover set up for FBI 
service? 

7. What are the FBI men more interested in than catch- 
ing criminals? How many people are employed by the FBI? 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS: 
An Elevator Hall of Fame — p. 16 


Consult the encyclopedia and your Junior Scholastic, 
page 16, and write one reason why each of the following 
men is eligible for an Elevator Hall of Fame: Archimedes, 
Elisha G, Otis, Colonel Ellithorpe. George Westinghouse. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. Who was President of the United States when Com- 
nodore Perry visited Japan? (Millard Fillmore. ) 

2. What is the name of the Japanese Parliament? (The 
Diet. ) 

3. What powers drew up the Potsdam declaration con- 
cerning the occupation of Japan? (U. S., Great Britain, and 
China. ) 

4. Who decides the general plan for ruling Japan? (The 
‘ar Eastern Commission. ) 

5. Who is responsible for carrying out the aims of this 
commission? (General MacArthur. ) 

6. Who was the Greek mathematician who aided in the 
‘evelopment of the elevator? (Archimedes. ) 
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7. Name and locate the largest iron ore mine in operation 
in the world. (Mesabi in Minnesota. ) 

8. The process of taking ore from near the surface is 
called what? (Open-pit mining.) 

9. What is the name of the U.N. organ that meets at The 
Hague, in The Netherlands? (International Court of Justice. ) 

10. Who became President of the Security Council on 
Sept. 17th? (Andrei Gromyko, Russian delegate. ) 


NEW PLAN FOR “WORD WIZARDS” 


Last year Junior Scholastic promoted a word-building 
project called Word Wizards, announcing it directly to 
pupils and publishing some of the best of their “word trees.” 
The project was so successful that editors were swamped 
with more than 10,000 word trees. 5,000 Word Wizard but- 











tons were awarded, This year, the Word 
Friendliness Wizard project will not be announced in 
Equality the pupils’ edition. Teachers desiring to 
Loyalty conduct the project as a classroom activity 
oe may receive, free, a supply of Word Wiz- 
Obliging ‘ ° 
Worthy ard buttons to award to pupils who pre- 
Siectehite pare outstanding word trees. Teachers may 
Helpfulness devise their own standards for making the 
Initiative awards. Do not send the pupils’ work to 
Partnership Junior Scholastic. Apply by letter or post- 

card to Word Wizards, Junior Scholastic, 





220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. We will send four 
buttons. More may be obtained later in the term. 

A word tree is developed from a trunk word, such as the 
word FELLOWSHIP in the above example, by using the 
letters of the trunk word as the initials of branch words. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. JAPAN SCAN: 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-d; 7-c; 8-a; 9-d; 10-b. 
2. GOOD SAILING: 1-Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie; 2-Lake Erie; 3-Lake 
Erie; 4-Michigan; 5-Lake Ontario. 
ICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Commodore. Matthew C. Perry; 
2-Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice; 3-Belgium; 
4-Douglas MacArthur; 5-Empire State Building; 6-Minnesota. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23. 

ACROSS: 1-Japan; 6-aisle; 7-in; 8-pt.; 9-lot; ll-e.g.; 13-ears; 16-Osaka; 
19-Otsu; 20-Kure; 2l-anti; 22-yens; 23-stain; 24-Koto; 25-is; 26-see; 28-it; 
30-ay 3l1-tease; 33-sated. 

DOWN: 1-jails; 2-Aino; 3-P.S.; 4-Alp; 5-net; 10-Tokyo; 1l-ekes; 12-Ga.; 
13-Eina; 14-Asti; 15-rnins; 17-suet; 18-Arno; 19-oats; 23-si; 24-keyed; 
27-ease; 28-it’s; 29-tea; 32-at. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next week: Issue of October 21 


Theme Article: MEXICO. 

Our Natural Resources: COAL. 

Civies: OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: A Bib and 
Tuck Story. 

United Nations: Seals of 29 Member Nations Shown 
in Full Color on our Cover. 

American Achievements: AIR CONDITIONING. 

Adventure: KING COBRA —a True, Exciting Chap- 
ter in the Life of Frank Buck. 

News Roundup: World News in Pictures and Text. 


Issue of October 28 


Theme Article: CHILE. 

Our Natural Resources: TIN. 

Hallowe’en Feature: PRIMITIVE MASKS. 
American Achievements: ELECTRIC TROLLEY. 





U.N. NEWS in every issue. 
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at’s happened 
to your $alary? — 


An Easy Method of Determining Whether 
Pay Increases Have Kept Pace 
with Advancing Living Costs 


ET’S talk about salaries. Let us look at your salary in par- 
ticular, Your salary has probably gone up since 1939. 
But has the increase kept pace with the rising cost of living? 
You don’t think so. Do you really know exactly what rising 
costs are doing to the buying power of your dollars? 

The most exact measure of purchasing power is the U. S. 
Labor Department’s Consumers’ Price Index compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, You have seen it in the 
papers crawling up point by point. When last reported on 
July 15, 1946, it had reached 140. 

We wondered just what that meant. So we put this ques- 
tion to Dr. F. G. Cornell, Chief, Research and Statistical 
Service, U. S. Office of Education: “Can you give us a 
formula or series of steps by which a teacher can tell what 
has happened to the actual value of salaries? 


Six Easy Steps 

Dr, Cornell very graciously supplies a formula. This does 

more than show the reduced purchasing power of your 1946 

dollars. It shows what you need to receive in order to “break 

even” with your pre-war salary rate. Also the percentage 
difference in the red or black. 

1. Your present annual salary 





Your salary just before the war 





9 

3. Present equivalent of pre-war sal- 
ary would be (Item 2 x 1.40): 

4. Subtract Item 1 

(either increase or decrease) 

Multiply Item 4 by 100 

6. Per cent increase or decrease in 

(divide Item 5 by 





Item 3 from 





on 





real income 
Item 3): amar 
How this works in the case of Teacher X. 


1. Present annual salary $2,200. 
2. Salary before the war _ 1,500 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would : 

be: (Item 2 x 1.40) 2,100 


4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (plus) 100 


5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 10,000 
6. Per cent increase in real income (divide 
Item 5 by Item 3) 4.8% 


Teacher X has had a 4.8 per cent increase in real in- 
come, allowance having been made for the increase in cost 
O: living. 

Taxes Not Included 

These figures do not take taxes into consideration. For 
a typical teacher with one dependent, Frank K. Shuttle- 
worth estimates income taxes as $49 in 1941-42. The cur- 
rent figure is probably three times larger. ~ 


Now let us look at Teacher Y who has received an in- 
crease of $400. 


1. Present annual salary $1,900 
2. Salary just betore the war 1,500 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would 

be (Item 2 x 1.40): 2,100 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (minus) 200 
5. Multiply Itém 4 by 100 20,000 
6. Per cent decrease in real income (divide 

Item 5 by Item 3) (minus) 9.5% 


Teacher Y has had a decrease of 9.5 per cent in buying 
power, as compared to pre-war standards. In order to “break 
even’ with his pre-war income (not counting taxes) Teacher 
Y needs a salary increase of 11 per cent, or $200. 

Above we were concerned with finding your percentage 
difference — plus or minus — for 1946, as compared to pre- 
war salary levels. To find out what should be added to 
your pre-war salary to make it break even in purchasing 
power in 1946, simply multiply your pre-war salary by 1.40. 


Some Answers to Questions 
These figures still leave us some unanswered questions: 
Q: Is the national price index of 1.40 accurate for you? 


A: No. The index varies from place to place. It is an 
“average” index based on average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rent and services, weighed by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
workers in large cities. As such it cannot accurately reflect 
the increase in cost according to your particular personal 


budget. Consult in your library the latest Monthly Labor 
Review. 
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Chart by Frank K. Shuttleworth 
Fifty-five year trend in teacher income. Pacing indus- 
trial wages for many yeors, it now falls far behind. 
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Q: Does the price index cover all important factors? 


\: No, Says the Labor Department: “The Index only 
sartially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, 
vailability of consumer goods, etc. the over-all ad- 
istment for the period Jan. 1941"to Sept. 1945 would total 
pproximately 5 points.” 


QO: Have increases in teacher salaries kept pace with the 
icrease in cost of living? 


A: Contrary to usual assumptions, the answer is, “Yes, 


lmost.” 
1939 1946 
Average teacher salary $1,441 $1,900( Est.) 
Consumer's price index 100 140* 
Teacher salary index 100 132 


* In May, 1946, it was 132. 


Q: How do teacher salaries compare with industrial 
orker salaries? 


A: The latest national industrial-worker average is $43.00 


per week. If the industrial worker works 52 weeks his in- 


ome would be $2,241.20. But this figure makes no allow- 
inces for stoppages due to strikes or material shortages. 
lhe average teacher salary for a 36-week work year is 
52.50. 


Q: Have industrial worker wages risen faster? 


A: Yes. Straight time industrial wages are 60.2 per cent 
wove 1939. A comparable rise would put teacher salary 
verage at $2,308.48. 

Shuttleworth says: “During the nineteen twenties and 
hirties the salaries of teachers exceeded the annual earn- 
ngs of wage workers by more than $200 a year; during 
he past four years the annual earnings of wage workers 
ave exceeded the salaries of teachers by more than $450 a 
vear.” 

Points to Remember 


These facts hit all of us in a tender spot —the pocket 
ok, Taken by themselves they can be depressing. They 
thould be taken in reference to other factors: 

1. The teacher shortage will certainly continue for five or 
nore years. It will force further salary increases. 

2. World War II cost us about 300 billion dollars. Full 
roduction will not relieve each and every one of us from 
»aying that debt. We pay not alone through taxes but also 
hrough reduced standards of living. 

3. Remember that industrial worker salaries, though 
igher, are not as stable as teacher salaries. 

4. Alvin Hanson, tamous Harvard economist, points out 
hat the long range trend in America is that of constantly 
ising salaries and wages while maintaining fairly steady 
price levels. If this is true we can look for a recession of 
he present high price levels. Current salary increases, if 
etained, would then become real in terms of purchasing 
ower instead of fictional. 

5. Growth of unionism means a stabilization of indus- 
rial worker annual income at relatively high levels. Educa- 


‘ion welcomes this. But boards of education and taxpayers 


nust recognize that this social trend diminishes the stability 
alue that once made teaching attractive even though sal- 
iries were low. Grudging pittance increases in teacher salary 
levels will not reverse the shocking drop in enrollments of 
young people preparing for teaching. 
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ke BOLANDER and his wife are the only people we 
know who have no home. Their address is an Oldsmo- 
bile car that has rolled 230,000 miles. 

Karl Bolander is a modern Johnny Appleseed with these 
differences: Where Johnny planted appleseeds, Karl plants 
art. 

Karl is director of Scholastic Art Awards, the world’s 
largest art exhibition. Approximately 100,000 high school 
students participate. 

Karl just came in from a six-week round trip to the West 
Coast via Boston, Richmond, Raleigh, Nashville, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Cheyenne, Denver, and 
Chicago. “I’m a year or more ahead of schedule,” he said 
proudly. He referred to the Bolander ten-year plan. 

That plan began in 1941, In the previous year the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburgh found itself buried to the 
eaves in 45,000 paintings submitted for Scholastic Awards. 
Regional exhibitions were needed to make preliminary selec- 
tions. Mr. Robinson, Scholastic Magazines publisher, knew 
one man who could establish them — Karl Bolander. 

His goal is that within 10 years the fine creative art of 
American boys and girls will go on display in regional exhi- 
bitions in every state. This year he can report that 43 re- 
gions in 33 states will hold regional Scholastic Art Exhibi- 
tions. Major department stores present the exhibitions in 
association with art teacher committees. Eleven new states 
came in this year. 

Karl Bolander is remarkable in many ways. 

In driving 230,000 miles he has never had an accident. 

Karl is a hobbvist. He has 246 separate hobbies, ranging 
from collecting tea bag labels to buttons to shells to stamps 
and pictures of fences — 400 different kinds of fences! 

Most of his col- 
lections Kar] 
stores in Ohio. 
But some he car- 
ries in his unique 
car, Because he 
and his wife, 
Marian, live in 
their Oldsmobile, 
they make it 
homelike, The dashboard looks like a mantelpiece decorated 
with desert plants and decorative shells. There is a vase 





for fresh flowers. 

Everywhere he goes Karl Bolander seeks recognition for 
the work of art teachers. Next spring the harvest of their 
labors and his will again go on display in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in the 20th annual 
National High School Art Exhibition. 

Ten to thirty years hence the world will hail some new 
American masters of art. Few will know, perhaps not even 
the masters themselves, that the seeds of their success were 
planted by a man and his wife who lived in a red Oldsmobile 
and traveled the length and breadth of the United States 
to preach faith in youth and in art. 
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i’ 1594 an ambitious young actor-writer became script 

director of London's leading theater guild. He found in 
the repertory files certain patriotic historical pageants. These 
chronicles proclaimed that English yeomen led by good 
English kings were unbeatable. That was music to the 
ears of men who only six years earlier had smashed the 
Spanish Armada and thus wiped out the only serious chal- 
lenge to the rise of England to be a world power. 

Finding serious gaps in his chronicle play collections, the 
young actor-writer, William Shakespeare, borrowed or 
bought a popular recent history of Holinshed and went to 
work, He wrote the dramas of Richard III, Richard I, and 
Henry IV. In the latter he introduced a “Senator Claghorn” 
character named Falstaff. Falstaff became the rage of Lon- 
don. Heeding popular demand, Shakespeare carried the fat 
rogue over into Henry IV, part Il. Then Queen Elizabeth 
commanded him to make Falstaff fall in love. So he wrote 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

He still had one king to go to complete the history cycle. 
With his tongue ever so lightly in his cheek he finished the 
series in a Rule Britannia blaze of glory called Henry V, 
and he finished off blustering old Falstaff. 






Top Costume Drama 


Laurence Olivier, as actor and director, makes Henry V 
a far better motion picture than it ever was a play. In 
Olivier’s hands it becomes an early English Cavalcade; a 
16th century Birth of a Nation. Here is a film that glamor- 
izes the Bard. Students who groan over Shakespeare will 
suddenly find him an Elizabethan Frank Capra. The orches- 
tra in the gallery plays Elizabethan music. Blank verse 
becomes clever dialogue. 

Olivier embodies Shakespeare's portrait of the ideal king; 
the last bright flower of dying feudalism. The cloud of 
English arrows darkening the sky and the smoke billowing 
from a primitive cannon foreshadow the doom of knights in 
shining armor and a whole social system. 


Study Guide Available 


Should students be prepared for Henry V in any way? 
We put this question to a group of teachers, Their final 
judgment was: “Say nothing; let the students see the film. 
Discussion will flow easier when spurred by pleasure and 
curiosity.” 

To help you be ready for the flood of questions, we list 
books and other classroom aids. We also quote from a free 
Henry V Study Guide prepared by Max Herzberg. Study 
Guide copies are available free from your local theater or 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
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The noble lines, the stirring chronicle 
of kings, the Theater, are Shakespeare’s. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SCREEN 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Principal, Weequahic High School 
Newark, N. J. 


One of our ablest scholars — Protessor Allardyce Nicoll, 
who holds the chair of the history of drama at Yale — has 
recently emphasized the remarkable kinship that may be 
found between the Elizabethan theater for which Shake- 
speare produced his masterpieces and the vast stages on 
which modern movies are produced, Note what Shakespeare 
himself says at the very start of Henry V about the limita- 
tions of the Globe Theater in which the play was being 
given: 

“But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dar'd 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques (helmets) 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


Particularly those plays of Shakespeare which chronicle 
historical events lend themselves admirably to the methods 
and spirit of movie production — and Henry V, above all, 
offers every advantage to cinematic production. It will be 
generally acknowledged that Laurence Olivier, in this 
highly skilled production, has taken advantage in full of 
his opportunity both as director and leading actor. Here 
Henry V lives brilliantly. With utmost reverence for Shake- 
speare the dramatist and the poet, Olivier has transformed a 
stage masterpiece into a screen masterpiece. 

Not long ago an American officer, on leave in London, 
had the opportunity of seeing an early showing of Henry V; 
and he wrote down his vivid impressions of what he found 
adeeply moving performance: 

“Tonight I went to see the new movie Henry V — and it’s 
one of the best. It does two things — gives the play and 
shows the Elizabethan theater, It starts with a playbill flut- 
tering through the blue, announcing a performance at the 
Globe of Henry V on May the first, 1599. Then the cameras 
wander over 16th-century London to the Globe itself, 
just in time to see the flag go up to tell people in the City, 
across the river, that a performance is about to be given. 
You see the people gather, the orange girls, the nobles on 
the stage, the play begin — with a few shots behind the 
stage. Then, imperceptibly, as at a theater, you come to lose 
awareness of the stage and are absorbed by the action, 
which you accept as real. The sets lose their staginess, and 
the actors stop playing to the audience,‘and you are in the 
battle of Agincourt — magnificently done.” 
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Henry V opens with the camera swinging over 
Elizabethan London, across the Thames, swooping 
down on the Globe Theater in Bankside. The 
flag goes up, the orchestra assembles in a 
gallery, groundlings throng in, courtiers take 
seats on the stage, the prompter puts on his 
glasses, the page displays the play title, and 
Narrator emerges from the curtains. “Let us,” he 
says, “on your imaginary forces work.” Early 
Henry V scenes take place entirely in the Globe. 
Then the camera, accepting Narrator’s invitation, 
takes to the field and court, presenting in tech- 
nicolor the clash of French and British forces at 
Agincourt. 

You will enjoy Henry V. You will also find 
it useful in both English and social studies 
classes. Although the chronicle plays are seldom 
taught in high school, Henry V_ will arouse 
student appreciation of other Shakespeare works. 
it will heighten interest in English history and 
social problems. Henry V will be shown in most 
major cities this fall and winter. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Kodachrome Slides 


The Beale collection, made from hand- 
painted glass slides of paintings by Joseph 
Boggs Beale. Kodachromes ( 2’ x 2’’) de- 
pict famous scenes and characters from 
Shakespeare’s plays: As You Like It, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet. 50 to 60 cents each. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Recordings 

Victor Records: Scenes from Shake- 
speare’s Plays by Otis Skinner and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner (Album, $3.50). Macbeth, 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson ( Al- 
bum, $5.25). Henry VI, Gloucester’s So- 
liloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Hamlet, 
Soliloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Education 
Dept., Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Columbia Records: Orson Welles and 
Mercury Theater series, with accompanying 
texts—Julius Caesar ($12.85), Macbeth 
($10.85), Merchant of Venice ($13.85), 
Twelfth Night ($11.85). Columbia Record- 
ing Corp., New York. 


Radio Scripts 

“Interviews with the Past” Series, 15- 
minute scripts which may be borrowed for 
period not exceeding four weeks. Inter- 
view with William Shakespeare (No. 15), 
Interview with Queen Elizabeth (No. 17). 
Dramatizations in which celebrities return 
to earth to be interviewed by four high 
school students for their school paper. Pro- 
duction notes and bibliographies included 
with each script. Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


Illustrative Material 


The Folger Shakespeare Library Prints 
(full-tone collotype, in folder): Shake- 
speare’s London (18 prints, 50 cents), The 
Shakespearean Theatre (12 prints, 50 
cents). Visscher’s View of London, 1616 


(38x 10” print suitable for wall display 
or framing, 50 cents). Photographs: 
Theatre, stage, Old London Bridge (75 
cents each). Post-cards (full-tone collo- 
type): Library building, Window of the 
Seven Ages of Man, Stagé of Shakespear- 
ean Theatre, Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Globe Theatre, London Bridge (5 cents 
each). Set of nine cards depicting scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays carved on the 
main facade, 25 cents. 

Order the above from The Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington 3, D. C. Mail 
orders must be accompanied by check or 
money order, covering cost of postage. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Portfolios, 
a survey of cultural history through repro- 
ductions of selected works of art with text: 
No. 1. Elizabethan England, Franklin B. 
Williams, 1939. 41 plates 12” x 16%’’, with 
explanatory captions and 36-page text. 
($5.20 postpaid). Send mail orders to 
Sales Desk, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
15, Mass. 

Film Music 

National Film Music Council—Special 
Release! Music in Henry V. An analysis of 
William Walton’s masterly score played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra. This 
mimeographed pamphlet also has biographi- 
cal and critical notes on the composer and 
his work. National Film Music Council, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


SUGGESTED READING 

History of King Henry the Fifth by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited with notes by 
William J. Rolfe. This standard text is wide- 
ly recommended for its notes and critical 
comment. 

William Shakespeare's Henry V, An In- 
terpretation of the Photoplay, by Max J. 
Herzberg. This guide is in two parts: 
Shakespeare and the Photoplay, Questions 
for Students. 

Film and Theatre by Allardyce Nicoll. 
Chapter I, “Shakespeare and the Cinema,” 
presents a parallelism between the Eliza- 
bethan theater and the modern cinema. 


“Agincourt,” famous poem by Michael 
Drayton (contemporary of Shakespeare). 
In The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

The Life of William Shakespeare by Sir 
Sidney Lee. Authoritative biography by an 
English scholar. 

A Life of William Shakespeare by Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Authoritative biography by 
an American scholar, now director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Shakespeare and the Actors by Arthur 
Colby Sprague. An account showing how 
Shakespeare has been interpreted on the 
stage. 

Shakespeare's Audience by Alfred B. 
Harbage. A description of theater-goers in 
the days of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Without Tears by Margaret 
Webster. The well-known director's discus- 
sion of Shakespearean productions and the 
problems presented by individual plays. 

The Globe Play-House by John Cran- 
ford Adams. A detailed account of the de- 
sign and equipment of the famous theatre. 

Life and Work of the People of England, 
The Sixteenth Century, by Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot. A pictorial record 
of the social life of the century from con- 
temporary sources. 

The Story of English Kings According 
to Shakespeare by James J. Burns. Vivid 
portrayals of England’s early kings through 
Shakespeare’s historical plays. 

Gentleman of Stratford by John Brophy. 
A modern novelist weaves a story around 
authentic facts about Shakespeare. 


Recently Published 


Political Characters of Shakespeare by 
John Palmer. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1946. $4.75. The former dramatic 
critic of the London Saturday Review dis- 
cusses five plays (Julius Caesar, Rich- 
ard II, Richard III, Henry V, Cori- 
alanus) and their characters as they face 
and meet dramatic political situations. 

Shakespeare's History Plays by E. M. W. 
Tillyard. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1946. $3. Scholarly discussion. 
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Bibliography on Medical 


VERY year for the benefit of all our 

readers we present materials to help 
them study the national high school debate 
topic selected by the National University 
Extension Association. The topic for 1946-7 
is Medical Care at Public Expense. It is a 
subject of timely importance not only to 
debaters and speech teachers, but to those 
in the Social Studies and English fields 
For pro and con arguments and other fea 
tures on the question see pages 5-9 ol 
Senior Scholastic this week. This selected 
bibliography covers only pamphlets and 
articles that have appeared in the past fow 
years. Additional current references wil! 
appear from time to time. 


PAMPHLETS 


Copies of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
(“National Health Act’ —S. 1606, H.R. 4730), 
now under consideration in Congress. and of the 
Hill-Burton Hospita) Survey and Construction Act 
(S. 191), signed by President Truman August 13 
1946, may be obtained by addressing your Con 
gressman, or the Superintendent of Document! 
Washington, D. C 


Abolishing Private Medical Practics 
J. M. Pratt. 26 p. 1944. National Physicians 
Committee for the Extension of Medica 
Service, Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago 2, free 
Condemns medical and hospitalization pr« 
visions of Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Elements of a State Medical Care Plan 
C. H. Hamilton. 7 p. Department of Rura 
Sociology. North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C., free. 

Health Care for Americans. C. E. A 
Winslow. ( Pam. No. 104) 31 p. 1945. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 10c. Presents unified 
national program for medical care 

Health Plan for the State of New York 
L. H. Pink. 20 p. 1946. Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, 370 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., free 

Health Program for America. (Social 
Action, v. 11, no. 9) 40 p. 1945. Council 
for Social Action, 289 4th Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 15c 


It Can't Be Done! 6 p. 1943. Medica: 
Society of the State of New York, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., free. 


Unfavorable comment on Wagner-Murray 
bill. 

Labor's Program to Socialize Medicine 
Internationally. 12 p. 1945. Medical Eco- 
nomics, Inc., Rutherford, N. J., 5¢. Reprint 
from Medical Economics, Nov. 1945. 

Medical Profession in Postwar Society 
(Series 3, no. 9) 28 p. 1944. New York 
University Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, 32 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y.; 30c. Future of medical practice, by 
M. Fishbein; Group medical practice, by 
K. Roberts 

Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Pro- 


gram. 34 p. 1944. Medical Administration 


Service, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
‘\ | a 10« 

What Private Medicine Costs the Aver- 
ge Amerie erhard Hirschfield. 6 p 





First Aid For Debaters 


Care at Public Expense 


1946. Insurance Economics Society of 
America, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
Ill., free. Reprint from Medical Economics. 
May 1946. 


ARTICLES 


“Appraisal of a National Program to: 
tedical Care.” W. G. Smillie. Bibliography 
(merican Journal of Public Health, 35:587 
12, June 1945. 

“Background of Current Trends in the 
‘elation of Public Health to Medical 
Care.” M. Terris. Bibliography. American 
fournal of Public Health, 35:1287-91, Dec 
i945. 

“Big Debate; Medical Provisions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill for the Ex- 
tension of Social Security.” Time, 44:68. 
Dec. 11, 1944. 

“Case for Private Medicine.” Review of 
ccomplishments of the American system. 
Jation’s Business, 28:33-56, May 1940. 

“Content and Administration of a Medi- 
al Care Program.” Symposium. Bibliog 
traphy. American Journal of Public Health. 
34:1217-51, Dec. 1944. 

“Contrast; COntroversies on Methods of 
‘xtending Medical Care.” Survey, 81:20 
un. 1945. 

“Design tor State Medicine.” M. Laz 
rus. Canadian Forum, 22:322-4, Feb 
1943: Discussion. 22:354:. 23:17, March- 
\pril. 1943. 

“Dirty Work by the Doctors.” Attempt 
to kill the pending Wagner-Murray Bil: 
New Republic, 109-272. August 30, 1943 

“Doctor for All of Us.” J. Rorty Colliers’ 
112-29. Angust 21, 1943 

“Doctor Glares at State Medicine.” F 
Nelson. Saturday Evening Post, 217:108 
Dec. 9, 1944 

“Federalized Medicine.” 
22:102. Dec. 6. 1943. 

“Free Choice of Physician and the Fee 
For-Service System.” M. Fishbein. Hygeia 
23:255, April, 1945 

“Government and Medical Care.” M. M 
Davis. Nation, 159:498-9, Oct. 21, 1944. 

“Health for the Nation.” Report of the 
Health Program Conference. M. M. Davis. 
Survey Graphic, 33:491-3, Dec. 1944. 

“How Shall We Pay for Health?” B. P 
Brodinsky. Parents Magazine, 20:20-1, Nov 
1945. 

“Improving Our Health Facilities.’ 
W. P. Dearing. Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, 36:621-5, Dec. 1944. 

“Individual Versus Group Medical Care.” 
Trial of the American Medical Association 
on charges of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Scientific Monthly, 52:289-90, 
March 194]. 

“Justice and the Future of Medicine.” 
Abridged. W. Berge. American Journat of 
Public Health, 36:62-4, Jan. 1946. 

“Medical Care -and Public Health.” 
G. Baehr. Vital Speeches, 12:249-52, Feb. 
1, 1946 

“Medical Care by 


Newsweek. 


F. DeAr- 


Politics.” 


mond. Nation’s Busine«s. 31:68, Oct. 1943. 

“Medical Care for Al! Americans.” J. E. 
Murray. New Republic, 111:39-41, July 
10, 1944. 

“Medical Care for All.” Science News 
Letter, 46:388, Dec. 16, 1944. 

“Medical Care for the American People; 
Keep Health Above Partisan Politics.” 
R. L. Wilbur. Vital Speeches, 6:458-60. 
May 15, 1940. 

“Medical Care in a National Health 
Program.” Official statement of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. American 
Journal of Public Health, 34:1252-6, Dec. 
1944. 

“Medical Services of the Future.” 
Thomas Parran. Yale Review, 35, no. 3; 
185-98, March 1946. 

“Medicine and Politics.” J. M. Morse. 
ation, 158:676-8, June 10, 1944. 
“Milestone in Health Progress.” Presi- 
‘ent Truman’s program. M. M. Davis, Sur- 
ey Graphic, 34:485-6, Dec. 1945. 
“Mistaken Claims for Socialized Medi- 
ne.” A. M. Simons. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, p. 9, Sept. 22, 1945. 
“Must It Be Socialized Medicine? What 
the Profession Must Do to Preserve Its 
Freedom.” Commonweal, 40:558-63, Sept 
29, 1944; Discussion, 41:145-9; Dec. 15, 
1944. 

“Nation’s Health.” President’s message 
and bills now before Congress. American 
Journal of Public Health, 36:276-80 
March, 1946. °* 

“New Programs tor Medical Care and 
the American Medical Association.” R. L 
Sensenich. Hygeia, 23:278-9, April 1945 

“Our Public Health Challenge; Summary 
of Opinion Research Corporation Survey ” 
G. B. Duncan. Hygeia 22:423-5, June 
1944. 

“Postwar Planning tor Medical Service.” 
M. Fishbein. Hygeia, 21:852-3, Dec. 1943. 
“Preliminary Report on a National Pr 
gram for Medical Care.’ American Journ: 

of Public Health. 34:984-8. Sept. 1944 

“Proposed C:nadian National Health 
Bill.” J. J. Heagerty. American Journal « 
Public Health, 34:117-22. Feb 1944. 

“Proposed Extension of the Social Se 
‘urity Program.” Editorial on the Woagne: 
Murray-Dingell bill. Hyeeia, 21:708-9, Oct. 
1943. 

“Public Health. Public Medical Care, 
ind Public Welfare.” American Journal of 
Public Health, 34:989-90. Sept 1944 

“Public’s Health.” Statement of Commit 
tee of Physicians for the improvement of 
medical care. Survey, 79:218, Aug. 1943. 

“Realities of Socialized Medicine.” H. F 


Sigerist. Atlantic Monthly, 163:794-804 
June 1939: Discussion. 164:194-9, Aug 
1939. 


“State as Medicine-Man; British National 
Health Scheme.” E. L. Stowell, 19th Cen- 
tury and After, 137:271-6, June 1945 

“States Are Feeling the Heat.” Saturday 
Evening Post, 217:108, May 19, 1945. 

“What Is Socialized Medicine?” Distinc- 
tion between state medicine and health 
insurance. A. J. Altmeyer. Journal of Home 
Economics, 38-90, Feb. 1946. 

“What’s Wrong with Medical Practice?” 
W. Kaempffert. American Mercury, 57 :557- 
63, Nov. 1943. 








